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EDITORIAL NOTES 


- AST month it was announced that the National Gallery had 
acquired two of the most celebrated pictures still remaining in 
private hands in England—the Wilton Diptych and Titian’s 
large group of the Cornaro family. For the former £90,000 was 

pu for the latter £122,000. Of the total sum about half was subscribed 
y certain private persons including Sir Joseph Duveen, Mr. Courtauld, 
and Lord Rothermere, for whose splendid munificence on this occasion, 
as on many other occasions, we cannot be too grateful. Most of 
the rest was subscribed by the British Government—in other 
words the tax-payer. One tax-payer, Sir Reginald Blomfield, has made a 
vigorous protest in the Times, and we daresay he speaks for many others 
beside himself. Sir Reginald, who has doubts about the perfection of the 
Titian, argues that the nation cannot afford to enter the picture market 
against the American collectors who give such fantastic sums for famous 
or fashionable paintings, and remarks that the nation would do better were 
it to patronise living artists as well as dead ones. 


The Two Pictures 


-C‘EVERAL questions are bound to arise in any discussion of these pur- 
| SShases First and foremost, naturally, there is the question of the 
intrinsic interest of the pictures themselves. That the ‘Titian, however 
‘much it may have been repainted by another hand, is a magnificent 
‘picture, few would deny. Those who have formed their opinion of it 
from the reproductions in the newspapers can have no idea of its quality. 
Its subject is not particularly attractive, and it is not particularly striking 
as a composition : what is superb—as might be expected with this master 
—is the colouring. There is no doubt that it will be a noble addition to 
26 
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the Gallery’s already fine array of Titians. The Diptych is another mattery 
It is a mediaeval painting, small, in imperfect condition, pleasing to look 
at, though not a masterpiece. But there is nothing like it in the Gallery, 
and it has peculiar claims to be in an English public gallery on account 
of its subject, and perhaps of its origin. It contains a portrait of Richard 
the Second when young—but we shouldn’t like to swear from the style of 
it that it wasn’t painted after his death—and there are those who maintain 
that it is an English work. One enthusiastic correspondent of the Times 
has even gone so far as to produce a chain of evidence, more satisfactory 
to himself than to us, actually identifying the particular English mediaeval 
artist who painted it. The experts are divided about it. There are some 
who think that the painting is indubitably French. But if it is at all 
possible that it is English it certainly ought not to be allowed to leave the 
country. Examples of English mediaeval painting are extraordinarily 
rare, and there is not a single one in the National Gallery—nor does there 
seem any chance of a hitherto undiscovered specimen turning up. This 
picture has been bought because it is unique, and the other because it is 
deemed to be one of that small group of masterpieces which should on no 
account be allowed to leave the country. 


The Price of the Titian 


6 [ia price of the Titian is certainly awful to contemplate, and we dare- 
say that when a few more years have passed we may find half-a- 
million pounds asked and paid for a picture of this rank. Either the. 
nation will have to compete, or it will have to allow all our greatest private 
treasures to drift one by one across the Atlantic. Sir Reginald Blomfield 
suggests legislation forbidding the export of certain works of art. For that 
it seems to us there is no conceivable moral justification. Had such legis- 
lation been general, none of these masterpieces would ever have reached 
our shores—moreover it would be very hard if the Americans alone, on 
account of the lateness of their start, should be precluded from forming 
representative collections of art of all ages. What we must hope for, 
therefore, is that the Gallery’s excursions into this kind of high finance will 
be made as seldom as possible. We do, for ourselves, admit that there are 
still some few works which should be kept here at almost any price, and 
we think the present body of Trustees an admirable body for deciding 
about these. Were there no fine Titians in the Gallery, we should certainly 
think the Cornaro picture one of them ; though, as things are, we are not 
quite sure that the cost of it is not out of proportion to the need for it. 


A Depressing Situation 


| Fe is impossible, however, not to deplore this recurrent necessity of 
spending immense sums of money on works which either are, or are 
deemed by the authorities to be, supreme masterpieces. The mind of the 
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public tends to be exclusively concentrated upon those painters who happen 
at the moment to be at the top of the market ; beauty is thought of in terms 
of money, and little attention is devoted to the representative aspect of our 
public collections ; officialdom salves its conscience for its neglect of living 
art by occasionally weighing in with large contributions towards the pur- 
chase of works by dead Italians and Dutchmen, and dead English artists 
(unless they happen to have been portrait-painters who painted Scotch 
lairds or beautiful duchesses) tend to be forgotten. 


English Art 


‘IR REGINALD BLOMFIELD is unanswerable when he convicts 
the State (with which may be bracketed almost every other public 
body, and almost every corporation except the Underground Railway) 
of doing nothing whatever for contemporary artists. The mind of the 
State is obsessed with what is called education. There is plenty of public 
money available for “ Art Schools,” where persons with no talent what- 
ever are given a certain mechanical competence and misled into the idea 
that they have gifts, and that they will be able to get a living by employing 
them ; but it is rarely indeed that public patronage is forthcoming for 
the best of our living artists and craftsmen. The modern plutocracy is 
accustomed to the notion that £100,000 is a perfectly proper price to pay 
for some Mars Amusing Venus by Titian or Tintoretto, or some Pink Boy 
by Gainsborough or Lawrence, and it naturally thinks that the State is 
doing the truly respectable and tasteful thing when it behaves as itself 
behaves. It is not—unlike various plutocracies of the past—accustomed 
to the idea of spending similar sums upon the works of living artists. We 
will spend a fortune on one more Titian which will be seen only by those 
who go to see it. When it is a matter of erecting a public monument which 
- nobody can avoid, both architects and sculptors will be screwed down on 
cost until they feel helpless ; and when it is a question of a new public 
building, no thought ever enters the heads of our masters of employing 
the best of our designers upon its adornment. There are living painters 
in England, who may not be Titians, but are certainly as good as half the 
Italians whose works fetch large sums because they are old, rare, and 
Italian, and who eke out a living by cheap commercial work done to 
specification, or by teaching in Art Schools students of whom they despair. 
All this is a matter of commonplace. To see how different things might be, 
we do not have to fly to imaginary Arcadias, or to ancient Athens or 
Florence : we have only to cross the sea to contemporary Sweden. 


England and the English ’ ; 

ig [ SHAT, as a nation, we take an especial pleasure in neglecting our own 
artists is equally a commonplace. For generations now English operatic 

singers, if desirous of success, have had to give themselves Italian or Ger- 

man names; perhaps it wouldn’t be a bad idea if our painters took the 

hint and began giving themselves French or Paris-Peruvian names. We 
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do not suggest that the ‘‘ English School of Painting ” (to use the familiar 
Gallery jargon) either is or ever has been one of the great schools of paint- 
ing of the world. But we have our geniuses, and we have very many 
lesser painters (and the lesser painters are often the best to live with) and 
with few exceptions, we take equally little notice of the living and the 
dead. And here our public Galleries reflect us faithfully. There is prob- 
ably no National Gallery in the world which gives a poorer show to native 
work than our own gives. It may be replied that the conception of our 
National Gallery now dominant, and increasingly dominant, is that of a 
collection of masterpieces, and that it is not part of its business to be a 
visual reference library of painters of whatever nation, or to take excep- 
tional pains to show what English artists have done. This is plausible 
—especially since space in Trafalgar Square is limited. But if English 
Art is not properly exhibited in England, it certainly won’t be anywhere 
else. Nobody goes to the Louvre in the hope of seeing a representative 
collection of English pictures ; nobody ever will so long as the situation 
is dominated by dealers and so-called experts who regard ourselves and 
the Americans as the geese to whom pictures can be sold from abroad, and 
who must on no account be allowed to suppose that they can possibly 
produce anything themselves. If it is not the National Gallery’s business 
to exhibit properly the whole history of English painting and to secure the 
best possible examples of the work of all our secondary artists, then it is 
surely the business of the so-called National Gallery of British Art at 
Millbank. In certain respects that Gallery has undeniably been immensely 
improved by its present director, but there are enormous gaps on its 
walls. There, and in Trafalgar Square, we give a very good show of our 
Turners, our Constables and a few others—amongst whom it is surprising 
that Zoffany is not numbered, considering the prices his pictures fetch, 
which is the current criterion of merit. Wilson is still scandalously shown 
here (the Metropolitan Gallery of New York surprisingly does much 
better by him), and whether or not one will find in any of our Galleries 
examples of painters less eminent than he, seems to be a mere matter of 
chance. We might give scores. of instances. We won’t mention George 
Morland, on account of his magnitude. ‘Take a man like Smith of Chiches- 
ter. Or take Samuel Scott. He was no Canaletto, it is true, though he 
did his best to be ; but had he been a Dutchman, and painted Dordrecht 
and the Maas instead of London and the Thames, what a profound 
respect our Gallery directors and our critics would have had for him, and 
how we should have cheered when thousands of pounds of our money was 
spent upon his works ! 


The Aldershot Tattoo 


We cannot understand why justice was not done in the newspapers 
to the Aldershot Tattoo. The public every year realises more fully 
what a magnificent show it is ; the crowds (who are magnificently shep- 
herded by the military) increase yearly ; the railway companies (yes, even 
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the railway companies) are alive to its importance and attractiveness and 
run trains for it from all over the South of England. Fleet Street still 
treats it as though it were a military review, kindly condescending to the 
Army’s efforts to give it a kind of connecting thread by pretending it is a 
consecutive argument illustrating the Growth of Chivalry or some such 
thing. It isn’t what it was : it is immeasurably finer than it was : and now 
it is one of the finest theatrical productions ever put on. The dramatic 
critics are the people who ought to be sent by the papers. Had they gone 

this year they would have found that, assisted by a large out-of-door 
theatre with wooded hills around, and the best crowd of supers (i.e, 
British soldiers) in the world, a Major-General had done far better things 
than all the Reinhardts have ever done. 


Beauty at Aldershot 


1 es argument of this year’s Tattoo was indeed supposed to be the 
Growth of Chivalry. There was an incidental message about Peace ; 
Abide With Me was sung at the end; and a maddening conductor of 
community singing attempted in vain, with the aid of a loud-speaker, to 
get the crowd to join in songs of a hearty or an uplifting kind. But the 
argument amounted to little—except in so far as it emphasised the absence 
of a militaristic argument. The show was a show. The producer took his 
thousands of well-drilled and uniformed men, his unequalled stage, his 
night sky, and his lighting apparatus, and produced effects of mass, of 
light and shade, of colour, of movement, of unexpected revelation such as 
we have never seen equalled on any stage. All memory of other theatres 
_paled before the sight of those coiling lights that wormed over the dark 
plain before the last tremendous tableau was suddenly revealed; the 
very physical jerks of the thousand new recruits were more beautiful and 
striking than any stage ballet. Again and again the great crowd applauded ; 
again and again it was awed to a hush by the sheer beauty of the spectacles 
presented to them. The word “ Tattoo” is utterly inadequate. We may 
add that next year the pretence of a connection between the spectacles 
might be dropped. Those scenes, such as Waterloo and Ypres, in which the 
argumentative and informative aspects were most emphasised, were the 
least successful. The burning of Ypres was inferior Brock, a faint and 
feeble reminiscence of the Fourth of June; the Ballet of Waterloo was 
spoiled by the noise of the muskets and the too realistic fallings of the 
slain. Next year let the producers forget history (except as raw material 
for ballet, as in this year’s lovely Tournament) and message, and concen- 
trate entirely on the aesthetic effects which they can obtain by using the 
materials at their disposal. 


Overlooked 
_FTER all the discussions about the Censorships and all the raids on 
moderately indecent novels it is strange to find Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s 
picture-show going scot-free. There was an attack (though it did not really 
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convey, as the vigorous Mr. James Douglas might have conveyed, the real 
nature of the show) in the Daily Express, and a few wild words of repro- 
bation were spoken in other quarters. Most of the papers seem to have 
abstained from any comment whatsoever. Was it that they didn’t like to 
be dishonest and didn’t, on the other hand, want to invite the inter- 
ference of the police ? We do not know ; it is certain that this is the most 
startling exhibition of pictures ever shown in London in our life-time. 


Mr. Lawrence’s Gospel 


R. LAWRENCE, a man of genius who has steadily become more and 
Mev preoccupied with one subject, is no sniggerer or commercial 
pornographer. He is a man with a gospel or (if the word be preferred) a 
mania. He has reverted to phallic worship of a gloomier kind than that of the 
pagan world, standing at the cross-roads morosely mumbling “‘ Back to the 
joys of the unrestrained sex-life.”” His amateurish but powerful paintings 
might serve as illustrations to the banned Lady Chatterley’s Lover : we 
never felt more embarrassed than when we stood surrounded by those 
walls of pink and palpitating flesh quivering with that lust which was 
described by Coleridge as “‘ the most serious thing in the world.” The 
al fresco promiscuity of a Boccaccio, artificial and gay, may amuse in theory 
if it would hardly work in practice : the animals themselves do not attempt 
the fierce frenzies of Mr. Lawrence. It is one thing to revolt against 
OE ee and hypocrisy ; it is another thing to run naked through 
the streets. 


James Murray Allison 


Ec is with the deepest distress that we record the death, at the age of 51, 
of Mr. James Murray Allison, without whose help and encouragement 
this review would never have existed. The principal facts of his business 
career were summarized in the obituary published in the Times, of his 
connection with which he had always been proud. Born in Australia, he 
came to England as a young man, rapidly attracted the notice of Lord 
Northcliffe, and became advertising manager of the Times. In that capacity 
he made a great name in the newspaper world ; amongst other things he 
was the inventor of those supplements which deal with various parts of 
the globe in their commercial and other aspects. He parted from North- 
cliffe and the war broke out. He had happened to acquire a controlling 
interest in Land and Water, then an almost extinct periodical dealing with 
sport and natural history. With one of those flashes of inspiration which 
were common with him he conceived the idea of getting Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
to write an elaborate weekly comment on the operations, illustrated with 
maps and diagrams. The instant and immense success of that enterprise 
everybody must remember. For some time he was in America doing 
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propagandist work for the Government. At the close of the war he was for a 
time one of the managing directors of the Field Press, and at the time of his 
death he was in charge of the advertising of the Berry group of newspapers, 
the owners of which were amongst his oldest friends in England. But 
such a summary as this, which is little more than a list of the ways in which 
a man made his living, can convey no one’s personality, least of all that 
of so remarkable a man as Murray Allison. 


The Man and The Work 


| ee the contemplation of his business career, however, suggests a 
few glosses. He was a great advertising man by virtue of those very 
qualities which often made him revolt against advertising and swear that 
if he ever had a chance he should retire to the country, farm, paint and 
sing songs with his friends in the evening. His friendships were numerous 
and lasting : he delighted new acquaintances daily : the gaiety and raciness 
of his talk charmed everybody he met : he liked people and couldn’t help 
showing it, even in an office ; and the enthusiasm which some promoters 
of business have to assume and some are unable to assume came naturally 
to him. Even when he was unwell, or had a fit of temperamental depres- 
sion, he could be transformed at once if a good idea for “ doing something ” 
occurred to him, and his imagination was as easily fired by other people’s 
schemes as by his own. Words like “‘ magnificent” and “ splendid ” 
came easily to his lips: he could communicate his optimism and _ his 
imaginative visions even to people normally sceptical: and his Colonial 
upbringing made him more free-minded and willing to experiment than 
most of us are. In fact his great powers of mimicry and dramatic anecdote 
were never more pleasantly employed than when he was describing 
‘cautious persons who were reluctant to try anything which had not been 
tried before. His vast capacity for being interested, his curiosity to try 
new things, had given him a very good substitute for the formal education 
that he had originally lacked. He had seen a great deal of the world and 
did not keep his interests or his knowledge in closed compartments : so 
that new practical combinations were constantly suggesting themselves 
to him. And he had an inborn taste, and a talent for design—type, orna- 
ment and spacing—which enabled him to present any idea which occurred 
to him in an attractive concrete form. : 


An Artist in Business 


, HERE is Land and Water, again. Plenty of shrewd men have picked 

up derelict papers, changed their characters and made successes of them. 
It took Murray Allison to acquire that particular paper and work that 
particular conversion. He went into the paper because he was interested 
in natural history, and especially in birds—for some time he ran, purely as 


| 
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a hobby, that noble and ephemeral publication, Wild Life. It was 
characteristic of him to see instantly that at the moment of war’s outbreak 
even a paper about entomology or medicine could just as easily be turned 
into a paper about war as any other: and that the obscurer it was 
the easier would be the obstacles to a change in its character. And he 
thought of Mr. Belloc before anyone else thought of him, because he 
happened to be a lover of letters, because he happened to know that Mr. 
Belloc was one of the few living men of letters who was also a student of 
the military art, and because he saw that the public would prefer, amongst 
military critics, the man who had a clear and graphic style and a person- 
ality as well as the technical knowledge which was possessed by the retired 
colonels. The post-war transformation of the paper which was attempted 
was less successful: Allison found it difficult to realise that the British 
public can be interested in Foreign Affairs only in war-time. 


A Unique Personality 


H;. was a patron of the Arts who preferred to buy works by the obscure © 
young. He was a lover of England who rebuilt halfa village in the local — 
style and then moved on to start rebuilding another—himself designing © 
gardens, walls, houses. He painted in water-colours, yachted, rode, climb- — 
ed cliffs to watch young birds, and endeavoured to follow every new enter- © 


prise in the arts. He was willing to tell one the best man to draw a poster 
or the best man to photograph Dartford Warblers on the nest. If he had 
a tendency to think that his own friends were the best people available, 


what a charming fault ! In any event he did make friends with most of — 


the best. He never had a friend for whom he did not do something: he 


was so loyal that he looked embarrassed if he heard a severe word spoken | 
even about a person who had behaved badly to him. There, on the — 


surface, was a business man of rather a sporting type with a touch of 
Colonial or American freedom about him: sturdy figure, well-groomed, 


a 


smooth silvered hair, broad, ruddy, high-cheek-boned face with small — 
innocent blue-eyes crows-footed with humour, clothes new and pressed, 
neat hat, tie and boots, fresh button-hole : everything “ fresh as paint ” 
even after a late night. All the adjectives of the “‘ brisk” and “alert” | 


kind would have been used of him by a casual observer. Brisk and alert 
he was, when he had to be: but if anybody had used those words to him 
in the seclusion of his own home his comment would have been “‘ To hell 
with all that ! ”’ His books included two on advertising (and more tasteful 


of which appeared in these columns and in The Best Short Stories of the — 
Year ) and one little volume called Poems about Birds. There we have the | 


advertising would do no harm), one book of vivacious short stories ie 


range : he could not understand specialization, meanness in business and 


generosity outside, or the worship of God on Sundays only. And the book — 


of poems was nearer his heart than all the enterprises which furnished him 


with the means of entertaining his friends with mediaeval princeliness and 


— 
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cheering his poorer neighbours in the country. He was a natural poet 
and the friend of poets. So great was his capacity for admiration that he 
encouraged shy and diffident men to do better things : so great was the 
spell of his affection and his belief, that men were always at their best with 
him and got on with one another in his presence better than they did else- 
where, and sometimes, through his influence, drew closer to one another 
than they otherwise would have done. Competition and jealousy, he 
thought, were nonsense ; how could we fail to draw together in the 
presence (he was not handicapped by the awareness of the long past and 
the problems of good and evil) of so much sun, so many rural charms, 
such shy birds and such fat cattle, so many possible inventions and 
adventures, so much gallantry and rarity of humours, such odd people, 
domestic and foreign, such good wines, such amusing food, such comic 
capitalists, such obsequious head-waiters, such a wealth of world 
to be developed and adapted, such songs, old and new, to be sung? We ~ 
remember him best of all, this commercial pioneer, this Australian ad- 
venturer who landed penniless and ended upon highly serious boards, asa 
singer of songs at men’s dinners, who, at any moment, could improvise a 
new song when the old ones had been exhausted, delicious nonsense 
sung in a light tenor so infectively that an assembly of hermits would 
have joined in the chorus. There were Requiem Masses for him at Chi- 
chester and Westminster, and great crowds assembled at both. There was 
nobody in either of those crowds whose life had not been enriched by 
* Jimmy ” Allison, and nobody who will not feel life always poorer for his 
loss. He left a widow—his colleague on so many hospitable occasions— 
and a young son. 
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THE POTTER 
By Hitpa M. Quick 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


R. BLISS CARMAN died last month at the age of 68. He was Canadian 

born, but migrated as a young man to New York and lived in the U.S.A. 

for the rest of his life. He is best known here by a single poem—the most 

beautiful thing he ever wrote in “‘Q.’s”’ great anthology: but in the 
‘nineties he had, with Richard Hovey,a considerable vogue as joint author of three 
volumes of Songs from Vagabondia. He flourished in a lean and transitional time. He 
had an ear, fancy, sentiment, a wide superficial culture, but his mixture of classical 
Arcadianism, literary Bohemianism and Pre-raphaelitism now seems very thin. He 
was one of the last of the Victorian generation of American journalist poets who wrote 
tuneful verse for the magazines ; but there was more in him had the age been favour- 
able, though not nearly so much as there was in his contemporary William Vaughn 
Moody. 

a a a 


LLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER (Mrs. Felkin) died last month. She was 

a daughter of the late Lord Wolverhampton (Sir Henry Fowler), the Liberal 
statesman. She wrote some verse and many novels, of which Concerning Isabel Carnaby 
(1898) was agreat success. She gave her readers what they thought was a picture of 
brilliant society : in particular she was very apt at the kind of epigrams which are 
very nearly good, and are quotable in calendars and in odd corners of newspapers. 
She had considerable talents but no trace of anything more. 


a a a 


HE death of Professor L. T. Hobhouse, at the age of 65, removes one of the 

ablest of modern philosophical Liberals. He wasa Fellow of Merton, Assistant- 
Tutor of C.C.C., then on the Manchester Guardian, then secretary of the Free Trade 
Union, and ultimately Professor of Sociology at London. His works included The 
Labour Movement, The Theory of Knowledge, Democracy and Reaction, a Memoir of 
Lord Hobhouse, and Morals in Evolution. He was of a “‘ pre-war ”’ school, and the 
comparative obscurity into which he had of late years lapsed is an indication of the 
change which (for better or worse) has come over the public mind. 


a 2] 77] 


NE of the latest productions of Miss Nancy Cunard’s Hours Press (Chapelle- 

Réanville, Eure, France) is a story by Mr. Norman Douglas, entitled One 
Day. ‘There is an edition of 200 signed copies, price £3 3s., with two photographs of 
the author ; and another of 300 copies, price {£1 10s., with the same photographs. 
The Press is also publishing a new work by Mr. Arthur Symons, Mes Souvenirs, in a 
signed edition of two hundred copies at two guineas. 


a a a 


A PERIODICAL that deserves mention for its bright appearance and originality 
is The Gateway (sixpence monthly), published by the Ivor Press Ltd. The first 
number tells us that this journal is ‘‘ for women at work the world over,” particularly 
, “for those young people of to-day who must prepare themselves to help shape a better 
world.” The contents are varied ; they include articles on Politics, The Colonies, 
The Stage, Sport, The Films, Music and Painting ; anything, in fact, to which woman 
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may turn her interest. Among its contributors we notice the names of Messrs. Herbert 
Grimsditch, the editor, St. John Ervine and Vernon Bartlett. It is well illustrated 
with photographs, woodcuts, and drawings of an amusing character, while at the 
end of each number the latest important novels are well reviewed. 


@ ys yd 


| pasa the preliminary statement concerning the Canterbury Festival—to be held 
. from Monday, August 19 to Saturday, August 24—we learn that this festivity 
will have two sides :—(1) Music, (2) Drama. The former, comprising Choral and 
Chamber Concerts, will, with the aid of the B.B.C. orchestra, take place in the Nave 
of Canterbury Cathedral ; while in the Chapter House Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus is 
to be performed. For a function of this nature to combine both Music and Marlowe 
in the famous Cathedral is not only pleasantly surprising, but fcan hardly fail to 
entertain a very large and fortunate audience. 


a ao a 


| Dees Fifteenth Annual Report of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust has been 
issued. To realise the far-sightedness of the devisors of this Trust, one only has 
to read that one of the first principles governing their policy is not only that ‘“‘ the funds 
shall be applied for the movement of the well-being of the masses of Great Britain 
and Ireland” . . . but that ‘“‘ the Trustees must endeavour at all times to select for 
assistance . . . movements designed to meet mew needs as they arise.” Apart from 
Education itself—the department to which the Trust is most beneficent—no fewer 
than 36 Libraries have now been granted their aid. But most important of all achieve- 
ments, perhaps, is the Carnegie Collection of Modern Music, now numbering 56 
works, and the Tudor Music Editions to which the following 8 new Quarto Editions 
have been added during the last year : 

1 John Taverner. Part I. 

2 William Byrd, English Church Music. 

3 John Taverner. Part II. 

4 Orlando Gibbons. 

5 Robert White. 

6 Thomas Tallis. 

7 William Byrd, Gradualia, Books I and II. 

8 Thomas Tomkins, Services. 


Much as the Foundation is to be appreciated, we feel that it would add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the Report and probably to the interests of the Carnegie Trust itself if, 
instead of its present cover of mud, the Carnegie Tartan took its place !—failing a 
brighter cover of a still better kind. 
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PO Bale kay 
The Canary 


f HALL I throw the canary who has forgotten song— 
Ss I throw her away in a mountain behind ? ” 
“‘ No, no, you must not.” 


“‘ Shall I bury the canary who has forgotten song— 
Shall I bury her among the gate-side bush ? ” 
“No, no, that too, you must not.” 


“‘ Shall I whip the canary who has forgotten song— 
Shall I whip her with a willow-whip ? ”’ 
“No, no, that’s so pitiful. 


“‘ The song-forgotten canary 
Will recall her once forgotten song, 
If you send her on a moonlit sea 
By the ivory boat, with silver oars.” 
YASO SAIJO 


TWO POEMS 


Boulder 


HIS boulder is my brother, 

Silent in the sun ; 

And likewise every other 
Since time was first begun. 


He cannot hear me sing 
Where solidly he stands. 
I cannot say a thing 

My brother understands. 


But he and I are one 
Beneath the open sky. 
Our father is the sun 
And him we glorify. 
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Full Climber 


I MOVE on hills warily, lest a tree 


Take up a voice from earth and shout at me. 


There is terror in my heart to hear 
The paeans of living trees that have no fear. 


And if I hesitate upon the hill 


Braving the fear within me, and stand still, 


I know the throats of trees will shake with sound 
Coming like thunder out of the solid ground : 


“We are the trees, we sing a mighty song. 
We are the lovers of earth who love her long. 
We are the trees who marry her, who know 
What fire it is will make a sapling grow. 
Nothing beyond the hill will make you free. 
We are the answer. Hear us! Stand like a tree 
Deep in the earth with arms raised up to the sky. 
Why do you hurry ? Why do you fear to die ? 
We are the trees. Our love of earth is strong. 
Learn our ancient love and sing our song ! ” 


RICHARD EBERHART 


THREE POEMS 
At Night 


ERE, from my attic window-sill 
I lean into the darkness cool 
And watch the quiet garden fill 
With sudden moonlight, like a pool. 
The breath of midnight stirs the trees 
And my heart moves with memories. 


Then from her harbour in a beech, 
Like aged Charon’s shadowy bark, 
Breasting alone that silver reach 
An owl-ship sails into the dark. 
One low star winks her golden eye, 
A lighthouse in Infinity. 
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To a Fox 


OX, if Woman could but don 
Bes: grace, and with that grace put on 

Brightness of eye, such as thou hast, 
A step as noiseless yet as fast ; 

With fortitude and gallantry 

As great as men expect of thee. 
She would not need thy pelt, perchance, 
Her own attractions to enhance. 


Defeat 


OT all my blandishments and lies, 
Nt cunning of lips and eyes, 
Bold attitude nor meek, 
Can bring that light to his eyes, 
That glow to his cheek 
That leaps there when you speak. 


MURIEL STEVENS 


TWO POEMS 


I nnamorata 


APPY in love was the bold Venetian sailor, 
Who, though he wooed in vain, could still prevail ; 
True to a distant maiden, with love to guide him, 
He painted her glowing face upon the sail. 


“‘ Be thou my love,” he cried, “ I have no other ! ” 
Voyaging on to many a far-off place 
Where ships were hung with flags and royal emblems, 
He came under one sign, a maiden’s face. 


“‘ Who is this ? ” said the Greeks and the Neapolitans, 


“ A saint of our Lady !”’ they cried, and the men of Spain 


Doffed their caps ; but the yellow beards of Flanders 
Growled,—‘ Only a fool.”’—And he sailed away again. 


Scudding blithely over the glittering water, 
“ Worthy art thou,” he sang, “ to face the sun. ” 
Pale by night thro’ the stars her face went rushing, 
“Worthy of heaven,” he sang, “‘ belovéd one.” 


Te = 
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Cloud-burst and waterspout could not confound him ; 
She rode on high,—he dared the on-driving wave. 
Love, I would be as the bold Venetian sailor, 
Ever one face keeping me true and brave. 


Turn of the Year 


OW on the ground astonished limes 
First see their fallen leaves, 
And in the hedge a blurring web 
The nimble spider weaves. 


dials the sun, yet his clear beams 

he trailing mists bemuse ; 

No rain for days, but loud as rain 
Drip-drop the heavy dews. 


By fits and starts uncertain birds, 
Knowing the year grows late, 

Flitter from oak to elm, yet still 
Linger and hesitate. 


A bull stares down the misted lane ; 
In him th’ earth-spirit tries 
To know its mood ; yet slumbers on, 
Dim in his brimming eyes. 
W. FORCE STEAD 


SONNET 


OME, set the stage ; forget that we are we, 
Coa shed our beings by enchanted spell. 


Will you take Laura if I Petrarch be, 

Or you play Stella to my Astrophel ? 
Or shall some high old tragedy be ours 
Of death and beauty at a jewelled feast, 
And thou, as Beauty crowned with paper flowers, 
Shalt plunge a wooden dagger in the Beast ? 
Rather for us a joyous motley scene 
With yellow disc a-hanging for the moon ; 
The harlequin for me ; for you the queen, 
A dark-eyed columbine in satin shoon ; 

And I in make-believe your love will win 

In a stage-garden with a mandolin. 


JAMES C. THORNTON 
21 
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Jewellers Window 


IAMONDS, sharp flashing swords, cutting my envious heart, 


| Drs sapphires and summery emerald meadows : 
Light of a thousand colours dancing hither lingers 

On hard bright topaz ; soft-melting, sea-borne amber ; 
Sweet-surfaced pearl and writhing, witchcraftful opal ; 
Unseeing turquoise, and moonstone clouded with shadows, 
Chrysoprase, beryl and jacynth ; onyx and sard : 

I run your glittering, angular names through my fingers. 


Posturing, posing, lounging on mossy blue cloth, 

What do you there, with your cozening sidelong glance ? 

Slaves in the market, look up, remember again 

The wind and the sun, the clouds and the tumbling snows ! 

Stir yourselves, be free of these golden claws 

That crook themselves round you, hold you there deep in a trance, 
Fettered in rings, bound one-two-one in a chain, 

Like little tin soldiers or stuffed birds standing in rows. 


Imperial diamond, princes would die for you i 
Blood-guilty ruby, set free your unspent power | 

Break out, burst out, as the note of a silver bugle 

Cuts its way through the silent death of an hour. 

Life rises bright in your hearts like a lantern lit 

And the crystal’s hate of a world all muddy and vague : 
Fly through the chanting winds, twelve-hued meteors, 
Spread greed and anger and death, and care no whit ! 


DAVID LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON > 


TWO POEMS 
The Woodpecker 


N the world there were but two— 
She the sleeper, I the waker— 
When upon our roof there flew 
An imperative woodpecker. 


“What is that and who is there ? ”” 
Cried my doubly dearest, waking. 
“We are far and guests are rare 
And no stranger comes a-knocking.”’ 
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Then I answered, “ It may well 

Be the day of doom that wants us, 
And perhaps it’s Gabriel 

Making up an early census.” 


Then she laughed, “‘ Beloved, say, 
If he asks, I am not ready.” 

And the summoner flew away, 
And sleep took my tired lady. 


I slept too, though I could see 
A smaller house, a larger acre, 
Where, one morning, we should be : 
I the sleeper, she the waker. 


Obituary 


HERE was the world that Jackson always found 
In sleep, a heaven of crime and lusty vices, 
Where, swaggering in various disguises, 

He killed, he conquered, and was always crowned. 
And then there was the world where he was downed 

By every small delay and hourly crisis, 
A niggling world of customers and prices, 
And reckoning the pennies to the pound. 


Now who shall toll the bell for Jackson Parke 
Who never lived his dream, nor here nor there? 
Surely no demon of the outer dark, | 

For Jackson nightly offered up his prayer. 

And who on earth will ever heed a clerk, 
Dangling, twixt heaven and hell, in pitiless air ? 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


TWO POEMS 
Take Care! 


‘ , legon we lived together 
Our days were sharp and bright, 
But now I’ve handled them so much 
That they are smooth and white : 
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Whenever I go out to walk 
I carry them about— 

The days we had, they were so few ! 
I must not wear them out. 


F God should come and tell me 
I I could have you for an hour, 
If I’d give up the forty years 

That’s left to me for dower : 


I’d put my velvet gown on, 
Re-light the dying fire, 

And burn up all my nights and days 
And have my heart’s desire. 


ELIZABETH HOLLISTER FROST 
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CREWE 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 


HEN misty winter dusk begins to settle on the railway station 

at Crewe the waiting-room grows steadily more stagnant. 

Particularly if one is alone in it. The long windows hardly 

do more than sift the failing light that slopes in on them from the 

glass roof outside, and is too feeble to penetrate into the recesses beyond. 

_And the grained massive black-leathered furniture becomes less and less 

inviting. It appears to have been made for a scene of extreme and dia- 

_bolical violence that has never occurred. One can hardly at any rate imagine 
it to have been designed by a really good man! 

Little things like that of course are apt to get exaggerated in memory, 
_and I may be doing the Company an injustice. But whether this is so or 
not, and the afternoon I have in mind is now many years distant, I cer- 
tainly became more acutely conscious of the defects of my surroundings 
when the few fellow-travellers who had been sharing the faint murk of the 
room with me had hurried out at the sound of the bell for the down train, 
leaving me to wait for the up. And nothing and nobody, as I supposed, 
_but a great drowsy fire of cinders in the iron grate for company. 

The almost animated talk that had sprung up before we parted, never 
probably in this world to meet again, had been started by an account in 
the morning’s newspapers of the last voyage of a ship called the Hesper. 
She had arrived the evening before, and some days overdue, from the 
West Indies, with a cargo of sugar, and was now berthed safely in the 
Southampton Docks. This must have been something of a relief to those 
concerned. For even her master had not refused to admit that certain 
mysterious and tragic events had recently occurred on board, though he 
preferred not to discuss them with a reporter. And there was little 
doubt (a) that there had been a full moon at the time, (6) that, apart from 
a heavy swell, the sea was “‘ as calm as a mill-pond ”, and (c) that his 
‘ship was at present in want of a second mate. But the Hesper is 
“now, of course, an old tale many times told. Indeed I had myself by that 
‘time supped my fill of her mysteries, and had decided to seek the lights 
_and joys and coloured bottles of the refreshment room, when a voice from 
‘behind me suddenly broke the hush. It was an unusual voice, rapid, in- 
‘coherent and internal, like that of a man in dream or under the 
influence of a drug. 

I shifted my ungainly chair and turned to look. Evidently the only other 
occupant of the room had until that moment been as little aware of my 
‘presence there as I of his. Indeed from what I could see of him he 
‘appeared to have been quite taken aback by the noise I had made, had 
started up and was positively staring at me from out of the gloom. 

“‘T am sorry,” I said, “‘ I thought Gs 
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But he interrupted me, and not as if my company, now that he had 
recognised me as a fellow creature, was any the less welcome for being 
unexpected. ‘‘ Merely what I was saying, sir,” he explained, “is that 
those gentlemen there who have just left us hadn’t no more of a notion 
of what they were talking about than an infant in its cradle.” | 

This elegant paraphrase, I must confess, bore only the feeblest resem- 
blance to the language I had just overheard. I looked at him. “‘ How so ?” 
I said ; “ I am only a landsman myself, and . . .” It seemed unnecessary 
to finish the sentence, particularly as he too was devoid of any obvious 
trace of the marine. But then at the moment little else than his flat white 
face was clearly discernible. He sat on the edge of a vast settee, muffled 
up in a very respectable greatcoat a size or two too large for him, his hands 
thrust into its pockets. 

“‘ You don’t have to go to sea for things like that,” he went on. “ And 
there is no need to argue about it if you do. But it wasn’t my place to 
interfere. They’ll find out all right—all in good time. They go their ways. 
And talking of that, sir, have you ever heard that there is less risk sitting 
in a railway carriage at sixty miles an hour than in laying alone, safe, as you 
might suppose, in your own bed ? That’s true, too. You know where you 
are in a spot like this. It’s solid, though ” T couldn’t catch the words 
that followed, but they seemed to be uncomplimentary to things in general. 

“ Yes,” I agreed, “ it certainly looks solid.” 

“* Ah, ‘ looks ’,” he went on rather cantankerously. “‘ But what zs your 
‘solid’, come to that? I thought so myself once.’’ He seemed to be 
pondering over the “‘ once.” “‘ But now,” he added, “‘ I know different.” 

Whereupon he sallied out of the obscurity under the high window, and 
after warming his veined shrunken hands at the heap of smoulderin 
cinders in the grate—and his head little more than topped the blac 
marble mantel-piece—he seated himself opposite to me. 

In deference to my own none too acute faculties of observation let me 
confess at once that I did not much care for the appearance of this stranger. 
I fancied at first he was about to solicit a smallloan. In spite of his great- 
coat he looked in need of the barber, as well as of medicine and sleep, and 
that might presently embody itself in a hankering for alcohol. But I was 
mistaken. He asked for nothing, not even sympathy, not even advice. He 
merely, it seemed, wanted to talk about himself, and perhaps in certain 
circumstances strangers make better receptacles for such confidences than 
one’s intimates. They tell no tales. 

None the less—and as near as I can in his own peculiar idiom—lI shall 
attempt to tell his. It impressed me at the time ; and I have occasionally 
speculated since whether his statistics regarding railway travelling proved 
to him to be just. “‘ Safety first ” is a sound principle so far as it goes, but 
we ate all of us out-manoeuvred in the end. And I still wonder what end 
was his. 

He began by asking me if I had ever lived in the country, “in the 
depps ” of the country, but soon discovering that I was more inclined to 
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listen than talk, he suddenly plunged into hi if it mi 
ee bith todo co. y plung to his past, and as if it might 

“I was a gentleman’s servant when I began,” he set off ; “ first boot- 
boy, then washing up and helping at table, then in the pantry and so on. 
Never married or anything of that ; they are nothing but encumbrances in 
the house ; and I must say if you keep yourself to yourself, it sees you 
through—in time. What you have to beware of is those of your own 
party. That’s the same everywhere ; nobody’s got much past the dog-and- 
cat stage in that. Not if you look close enough : high or low. I lost one or 
two nice easy places all through that. And if you don’t stay where you are 
put there’s precious little chance of pickings when the funeral’s at the door. 
But that’s mostly changed now, so I’m told. High wages and no work 
being the order of the day. They are all rolling stones, and never mind the 
moss. 

As a philosopher this muffled-up old white-faced creature certainly 
tended towards realism, though his reservations on the “ solid ”’ had fallen 
a little short of it. Not that he seemed to care much about my reality. 
For though in the memories he proceeded to share with me he inter- 
polated many questions, he very seldom waited for an answer, and then 
ignored it. I see now this was not to be wondered at. We happened to be 
sharing at the moment this (for my part) chance resort—the waiting room 
on the between-platform (midway, that is, betwixt the worlds of west and 
east) at Crewe, and seldom the time and the place and any sort of a 
of a listener all together. 

“The last situation I was in,” (he was going on to tell me), “‘ was with 
the Reverend W. Somers with an‘o’. In the depps of the country, as I 
say. Just myself and another manservant, and a woman who came in from 
the village to char and cook and get things ready, though I did the best 

art of that myself. The finishing touches, I mean. How long the reverend 
Bscin’e cared for females in the house I never knew ; though parsons get 
their share of them, I’m thinking. Though I won’t say he wasn’t attached 
enough to his sister. They had grown up together, and that covers a 
multitude of sins. 

“‘ Like him, she was, but more of the parrot in appearance : a high face 
with a beaky nose. Quite a nice lady, too, except that she was mighty slow 
in being explained to. No interference otherwise, in spite of hernose. But 
don’t mistake me : we had to look alive when she came. Oh yes. But that, 
thank God, was seldom. And in the end it made no difference. 

“‘ She didn’t like the Vicarage. Who would ? Too dark, too shut in. 
And in winter freezing cold: lying low maybe. Trees all in front, ever- 
lastings ; though open behind, with a stream and corn-fields and hills in 
the distance : in summer, of course. They went up and down, and dim 
or dark, according to the weather. You could see for miles from the 
corridor windows, small panes that take a lot of cleaning. But George did 
the windows. George had come from the village, too, if you could call 
it a village, but he was a permanency. Nothing much but a few cottages, 
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and a farmhouse here and there. What they built the church a mile away 
from it for, I can’t say. Give the Roaring Lionatrot, perhaps. The Rever- 
end had private means, of course. I knew that before it came out in the will, 
but it was a fat living notwithstanding ; worked out at fifty pounds to the 
pig-sty, I shouldn’t wonder, and the vicarage thrown in. You get what 
you’ve got in this world, that’s the truth ; and some of us enjoy a large 
slice more than we deserve. But the Reverend, I must say, never took 
advantage of it. Give him his books, and to-morrow like yesterday, and 
he grumbled no more than a cat in a fish shop. 

“Mind you, he liked things as they should be, and he had some of the 
finest silver I’ve ever used rouge and shammy on—all the Georges and 
furniture to match. I don’t mean picked up at sales and from dealers and 
such like, but real old family stuff. That’s where the parrot in their noses 
came from. And everything punctual to the minute and the good things 
good. Soup or fish, a cutlet, a savoury, and a glass of sherry or madeira. 
No sweets. And I have never seen choicer fruit than was grown in his 
garden, though it was there that the trouble began. Cherries, gages, 
peaches, nectarines—old red sun-baked walls nine or ten feet high; a 
sight like wonder in the spring. I used to go out specially to have a look 
at it. He had his fancies, mind you, had the Reverend. If we smoked it 
had to be in the shrubbery with the blackbirds, not under the roof. 

*“‘ But tobacco’s not my trouble. Never was. Keep off what you don’t 
need and you'll never want it when you can’t get it. That’s my feeling. 
It was, as I say, an easy place, if you forgot how quiet it was, no company, 
and not a petticoat to be seen. Good prospects, too, if you could wait. He 
didn’t like change, did the Reverend ; made no concealment of it. He told 
me himself that he had remembered me in his will— if still in his service ’ ; 
you know how these lawyers put it. As a matter of fact he gave me to 
understand that if in the mean time for any reason any of us went else- 
where, the one left was to have the lot. There, as it turned out, I was in error. 

“ But I’m not complaining of that now: oh no! I’ve got enough to see 
me through however long I’m left. And that might be for a good many 
years yet.” 

His intonation suggested a question, but he made no pause for an 
answer and added argumentatively : ‘‘ Who wants to go, I should like to 
ask? Early or late. And knowing nothing of what’s on the other side ? ” 
He lifted his grey eyebrows a little to glance up at me, as he sat stooped 
up by the fire. But again I couldn’t enlighten him. 

‘‘ Well, there, as I say, I might have stayed to this day if the old gentle- 
man’s gardener had cared to stay too. He aoe it. Him gone we all went. 
Like ninepins. You might hardly credit it, sir, but I am the only one left 
of that complete establishment. Gutted. And that’s where these gentle- 
men here were talking round their hats. What I say is, keep on this side 
of the tomb as long as you can. Don’t meddle with that hole. Why ? Be- 
cause while some fine day you will have to go down into it, you can never 
be quite sure what mayn’t come back out of it. 
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“ There'll be no partings there—I have heard them singing the tune out 

like missel thrushes in the Spring. But they seem to forget there may be 
some mighty unpleasant meetings. They talk of the further shore as if 
once there, friend or foe, there’s no returning. But it’s my belief there is 
some kind of a ferry plying on that river. All depends on your want 
to get back. 
_ “ Anyhow the Vicarage reeked of it. A low old house, with lots of little 
windows and much toomany doors ; and as I say, the trees too close up on 
one side, almost brushing the panes. No wonder they said it was what they 
call haunted. You could feel that with your eyes shut; and like breeds 
like. The Vicar—two or three, I mean, before my own gentleman—had 
even gone to the trouble of having the place exercised. Candles and holy 
water, that kind of thing. Sheer fummummery, J call it. But if what I’ve 
heard—and long before that gowk of a George came to work in the house— 
was anything more than mere age and owls and birds in the ivy, it must 
badly have needed it. And when you get accustomed to noises, you can 
tell which from which. By usual, I mean; though more and more I’m 
getting to ask myself if any thing is anything much more than what you 
think it is—for the time being. 

“* Same with noises, of course. What’s this voice of conscience that they 
talk about but something you needn’t hear if you don’t like ?. I am not 
complaining of that. If at the beginning there was anything in that house 
that was better out than in, it never troubled me; at least, not at first. 
And the Reverend, even though you could often count his congregation 
on your ten fingers, except at Harvest Festival, was so wove up in his books 
that I doubt if he’d have been roused up out of ’em even by the Last 
Trump. It’s my belief that in those last few months, when I stepped in to 
see to the fire, as often as not he’d been sitting asleep over them. 

“No, I’m not complaining. Live at peace with who you can, I say. 
But when it comes to-as crusty a customer, and a Scotchman at that, as 
was the Reverend’s gardener, then there’s a limit. Mengus he called 
himself, though I can’t see how, if you spell it with az. When I first came 
into the place it was all gold that glitters. I’m not the man for contentious- 
ness, left alone. But afterwards, when the rift came, I don’t suppose we 
ever hardly exchanged the time of day but what there came words of it. 

A long-legged man, he was, this Mr. Menzies ; too long I should have 
thought for strict comfort in grubbing and hoeing and weeding. He had 
ginger hair, scanty, and the same on his face, whiskers—and a stoop. He 
lived down at the lodge ; and his widowed daughter kept house for him, 
with one little boy as fair as she was dark. Harmless enough as children go, 
but noisy, and not for the house. 

“Now why, I ask you, shouldn’t I gather a little of this gentleman’s 
fruit or a cucumber for a salad, if need be, and him not there ? What if I 
wanted a few grapes for dessert or a nice apricot tart for the Reverend’s 
luncheon, and our Mr. Menzies gone home or busy with the frames ? I 
don’t hold with all these hard and fast restrictions, at least outside the house. 

2K 
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Not he, though !| We wrangled about it week in, week out. And he with a 
temper when roused that was past all reasoning. , 

‘Not that I ever took much notice of him until it came to a point past 
bearing. I let him rave. But duty is duty, there’s no getting away from it. 
And when, besides all that fuss about his fruit, a man takes advantage of 
what is meant in pure friendliness, well, one’s bound to make a move. . 

‘‘ What I mean to say is, I used occasionally—window wide open and all - 
that, the pantry being on the other side of the house and away from the old 
gentleman’s study—I say I used occasionally and all in the way of friendli- 
ness to offer our friend a drink. Like as with many of Old Adam’s trade, 
drink was a little weakness of his, though I don’t mean I hold with it 
because of that. But peace and quietness is the first thing, and to keep an — 
easy face to all appearance, even if you do find it a little hard at times to - 
forgive and forget. 

“When he was civil, as I say, and as things should be, he could have a 
drink, and welcome. When not, not. But it came to a kind of habit ; and 
to be expected ; which is always a bad condition of things. Oh, it was a 
thousand pities ! There was the Reverend, growing feeble as you could see, 
and him believing all the while that everything around him was calm and 
sweet as the new Jerusalem, while there was nothing but strife and acri- 
mony, as they call it, underneath. There’s many a house looks as snug and 
cosy asanut. But crack it and look inside !_ Mildew. 

“ Well, there came along at last a mighty hot summer ; two years ago, 
you may remember. Two years ago, next August, an extraordinary hot 
summer. And an early harvest—necessarily. Day after day I could see the 
stones in the stubble fields shivering in the sun. And gardening is 
thirsty work ; I will say that for it. Which being so, better surely virgin 
water from the tap or a drop of cider, same as the harvesters have, than 
ardent spirits, whether it is what you are bred up to or not! It stands to 
reason. 

“ Besides, we had had words again, and though I can stretch a point 
with a friend and no harm done, I’m not a man to come coneying and curry- 
ing favour. Let him get his own drinks, was my feeling in the matter. 
And you can hardly call me to blame if he did. There was the pantry win- 
dow hanging wide open in the shade of the trees—and day after day of 
scorching sun and not a breath to breathe. And there was the ruin of him 
oe arm’s reach from outside, and a water tap handy too. Very inviting, 

allow. 

“I’m not attesting, mind you, that he was confirmed at it, no more than 
I’m a man to be measuring what’s given me to take charge of by tenths of 
inches. It’s the principle of the thing. You might have thought, too, that 
a simple honest pride would have kept him back. Nothing of the sort ; 
and no matter, wine or spirits. I’d watch him there, though he couldn’t 
see me, being behind the door. And practices like that, sir, as you will 
agree with me, can’t go on. They couldn’t go on, vicarage or no vicarage. 
Besides, from being secret it began to be open. It had gone too far. 
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Brazen it out: that was the lay. I came down one fine morning to find 
one of my best decanters smashed to smithereens on the stone floor, 
Trish glass and all. Cats and sherry, who ever heard of it ? And out of 
revenge he filled the pantry with wasps by bringing in over-ripe plums. 
as of time like that ! and some of the green-houses thick with 
ight 
_ “And so things went, from bad to worse, and at such a pace as I couldn’t 
have credited. A widower, too; with a married daughter dependent on | 
him; which is worse even than a wife, who expects to take the bad with 
the good. No, sir, I had to call halt to it. A friendly word in his ear, or 
keeping everything out of his reach, you may be thinking, might have been 
of use. Believe me, not for me. And how can you foster such a weakness 
by taking steps out of the usual to prevent it ?. It wouldn’t be proper to 
your self-respect. Then I thought of George ; not demeaning myself in any 
way, of course, in so doing. George had a face half as long as your arm, 
pale and solemn, enough to make a cat laugh. Dress him up in a surplice 
and so on, he might have been the Reverend’s curate. Strange that, for 
a youth born in the country. But curate or no curate, he had eyes in his 
head and must have seen what there was to be seen. | 
“I said to him one day, and I remember him standing there, in his black 
coat, against the white of the cupboard paint, I said to him, ‘ George, a 
word in time saves nine, but it would come better from you than from me. 
You take me ? Hold your peace till our friend’s sober again and can listen 
to reason. Then hand it over to him—a word of warning, I mean. Say we 
are muffling things up as well as we can from the old gentleman, but that 
if he should happen to hear of it there’d be fat in the fire ; and no mistake. 
He would take it easier from you, George, the responsibility being mine.’ 
* Lor, how I remember George ! He had a way of looking at you as if 
he couldn’t say Bo to a goose—swollen hands and bolting blue eyes, as 
simple as an infant’s. But he wasn’t stupid, oh no, and now I reflect, I 
think he knew that our little plan wouldn’t ony very far. But as whatever 
he might be thinking, he was so awkward with his tongue that he could 
never find anything to say until it was too late, I left it at that. Besides I 
had come to know he was, with all his faults, a young man you could trust 
for doing what he was told to do. So, as I say, I left it at that. 
“‘ What he actually said I never knew. But as for its being of any use, it 
was more like pouring paraffin on a bon-fire. The very next afternoon our 
friend came to the pantry window and stood looking 1n—swaying he was, 
on his feet ; and I can see the midges behind him, floating in a patch of 
sunshine as though they were here before my eyes. He was so bad that he 
had to lay hold of the sill to keep himself from falling. Not thirst this time, 
but just fury. And then, seeing that mere flaunting of fine feathers 
wasn’t going to inveigle me into a cockfight, he began to talk. No bad 
language, mind you—that’s easy to shut your ears to—but cold reasonable 
abuse, which isn’t. At first I took no notice, went on humming and polish- 
ing at my leisure, and no hurry. What’s the use of arguing with a man, and 
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a Scotchman to boot, that’s beside himself with rage ? Besides I wanted 
peace in the house, if only for the old gentleman’s sake, who I thought 
was definitely under the weather and had been coming on very poorly of 
late. | 

“« “ Where’s that George of yours ?’ he said to me at last—with additions. 
‘ Where’s that George ? Fetch him out, and I’ll teach him to come playing” 
the holy Moses to my own daughter. Fetch him out, I say, and we’ll finish it 
here and now.’ And all pitched high, and half his words no more English’ 
than the mewing of a cat. 

“ But I kept my temper and answered him quite pleasant, as pleasantly 
as I knew how. ‘I don’t want to meddle in anybody’s quarrels,” I said, 
‘ So long as George so does his work in this house as it’ll satisfy my eye, 
I am not responsible for his actions in his off-time and out of bounds.’ 

“‘ How was I to know, may I ask, if it was not our Mr. ‘ Mengus’ who > 
had smashed one of my best decanters ? What proof was there ? What 
reason had I for thinking else ? 

“* “ George is a quiet, unbeseeming young fellow,’ I said, ‘ and if he 
thinks it’s his duty to report any misgoings-on either to me or to the 
Reverend, it doesn’t concern anybody else.’ ' 

“That seemed to sober my fine gentleman. Mind you, I’m not saying — 
that there was anything unremidibly wrong with him. He was a first-class _ 
gardener, but then he had an uncommonly good place to match—first- 
class wages; and no milk, wood, coals or house-rent to worry about. But - 
making fusses like that, and the Reverend poorly; that’s not what he 
thought of when he put us all down in his will. I’ll be bound of that. 
Well, there he stood, looking in at the window and me behind the table in - 
my green baize apron as calm as if his wrangling meant no more to me than > 
the wind in the chimmeny. It was the word ‘ report,’ I fancy, that took - 
the wind out of his sails. It had brought him up like a station buffer. And © 
he was still looking at me, and chewing it over, as though he had the taste of 
poison in his tongue. Tee 

“ Then he said very quiet, ‘ So that’s his little game, is it ? You are just 
a pair, then.’ 

cioe | 3 by pair you’re meaning me,’ I said, ‘ well, I’m ready to take on my 
share of the burden when it’s ready to fit my back. But not before. George 
may have gone a bit beyond himself, but he meant well, and you know it.’ 

“ “What I am asking is this,’ says our friend, ‘ have you ever seen me 
the worse for liquor ? Answer me that ! ’ 

“ «Tf I liked your tone better,’ I said, ‘ I wouldn’t say as I don’t see why 
it would be necessarily the worse.’ 

““«Ehh ? You mean, Yes, then ?’” he said. 

“JT meant no more than what I said,’ I answered him, looking at him 
over the cruet as straight as I’m looking at you now. ‘I don’t want to 
meddle with your private affairs, and I don’t want you to come meddling 
with mine.’ He seemed taken aback by that and I noticed he was looking a 
bit pinched, and hollow under the eyes. 
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~ But how was J to know this grandson of his was out of sorts with a bad 
enw ae that, seeing that he hadn’t mentioned it till a minute before ? 

ask you ! 

““ The best thing you and George can do,’ I went on, ‘ is to bury the 
hatchet ; and out of hearing of the house, too.’ ee 

~ With that I turned away and went off into it myself, leaving him there 
to think things over at his leisure. I am asking you, sir, as a free witness, what 
else could I have done? .. .” 

There was very little light of day left in our waiting-room by this time. 
Only the dulling glow of the fire and the faint phosphorescence caused by 
a tiny bead of gas in the incandescent mantles of the great iron bracket over 
our heads. My realist seemed to be positively in want of an answer to this 
last question, but as I sat looking back into his intent small face nothing 
that could be described as of a helpful nature offered itself. 

“ It may be this anxiety over his grandson had shortened his temper,” 
I said at last. ‘‘ But I should like to hear what came after.”’ 

“What came after, now,” the little man repeated, drawing his right 

and gingerly out of the depths of his pocket, and smoothing down his 
ace with it as if he were tired. ‘‘ Well, a good deal came after, but not quite 
_ what I expected. And you’d hardly say perhaps that anxiety over his 
- grandson would excuse him for little short of manslaughter, and him a 
_ good six inches to the good at that ? Keeping facts as facts, if you’ll excuse 
_ me, our friend waylaid George by the stables that very evening, and a 
_ wonderful peaceful evening it was, shepherd’s delight and all that. But to 
_ judge from the looks of the young fellow’s face when he came into the house 
_ there hadn’t been much of that in the quarter of an hour they had had 
_ together. . 
“JT said, ‘ Sponge it down, George, sponge it down. And perhaps the 
_ old gentleman won’t notice anything wrong.’ It wasn’t to reason I could 
- let him off his duties and enter into long peravications which in the long 
_ run would only make things worse. And it’s that you have to think of. 
_ But as for the Reverend’s not noticing it, there, as luck would have it, I 
- was wrong myself. 
“For when him and me were leaving the dining-room that evening 
after the table had been cleared and the dessert put on, he looked up from 
- round the candles and told George to stay behind. Some quarter of an hour 
_ after that George came along to me snuffling as if he’d been crying. But I 
asked no questions, not me; and, as I say, he was always pretty slow with his 
tongue. All that I could get out of him was that he had decocted a cock- 
- and-bull story to account for his looks the like of which nobody in his 
senses could credit, let alone such a power of questioning as the old gentle- 
man could bring to bear when roused and apart from what comes, I 
suppose, from reading books. So the fat was in the fire and no mistake. 
And the next thing I heard, after coming back late next evening, was that 

our Mr. Menzies had been called into the house and given the sack there 
and then, with a quarter’s wages in lieu of notice. Which, after all, mind 
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you, was as good as three-quarters a gift. Not that I’m saying this was 
letting him off light, and I agree money isn’t necessarily everything when 
there’s what’s called character to take into account. But if ever there was 
one of the quality fair and upright in all his dealings, as the saying goes, 
then that was the Reverend Somers. He couldn’t abide drink topped with 
insolence. That’s all. 

“‘ Well, our friend came rapping at the back door that evening, shaken 
to the marrow if ever man was, and just livid. I told him, and I meant it 
too, that I was sorry for what had occurred : ‘ It’s a bad ending, ‘ I said, 
‘to a tale that ought never to have been told.’ I told him that the only 
thing left now was to let bygones be bygones; that he had already had his 
fingers on George, and better go no further. Not he. He said, and he was 
sober enough then in all conscience, that, come what come may, he’d be 
even with him. Ay, and he made mention of me also, but not so rabid. 
A respectable man, too ; never a word against him till then ; and not far 
short of sixty. And by rabid I don’t mean violent, He spoke as low and 
quiet as if there was a judge on the bench there to hear him, sentence said 
and everything over. And then . . .” 

The old creature paused until a passing train had gone roaring on its 
way: “‘ And then he must have gone straight out—and goodbye said to 
nobody ; though he wasn’t found till morning, he must, I say, have gone 
straight out to the old barn and hanged himself. The midmost rafter, 
sir, and a drop that would have sufficed for a Giant Goliath. And it’s my 
belief, goodbye or no goodbye, that it wasn’t so much the disgrace of the 
affair but his daughter—Mrs. Shaw by name—and his grandson that were 
preying on his mind. Yet—why, he never so much as asked me to say a 
good word for him. Not one. 

“* Well, that was the end of that. So far. And it’s a very curious thing to 
me—though they say the Catholics aren’t above making use of it—how, 
going back over the past clears it all up like ; just for the time being. But 
it’s what you were saying about what’s solid that set me thinking and keeps 
repeating itself in my mind. Solid was the word you used. And they seem 
it, I agree.” He deliberately twisted his head and took a prolonged look 
at the bench on which he was seated. ‘ But it doesn’t follow there’s 
much comfort in them even because of that. Even if they are solid, they go 
when all is said to what’s little else but gas and ashes once they’re fallen 
to pieces and put on to the fire. Which holds good, and even more so, for 
them that sit on them. Peculiar habit that too! Yes, I’ve been told, sir, 
that whittle us down, and all the moisture of us gone up in steam, what’s 
left would scarcely turn the scales by a single hounce !’ 

If sitting zs a peculiar habit, it was even more peculiar how etherializing 
the effect of my new acquaintance’s misplaced aspirate had been—his one 
and only example throughout this interminable monologue. 

“They say that we’d amount to no more than what you could squeeze 
into a walnut. And my point is, sir,” he was emphasising, “ that if that’s 
all the solid there is to you and me, we shouldn’t need much of the 
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substantial for what you might call the mere sole look of things, if you follow 
me, tf we chose or chanced, I mean, to come back when gone. Just enough, 
I suppose, to be obnoxious, as the Reverend used to say, to the naked eye. 

“ But all that being as it may be, the whole thing had tided over, and 
George pretty nearly himself again, and another gardener advertised for— 
and I must say the Reverend, though after this horrible affair he was never 
the same man again, treated the young woman I mentioned very hand- 
somely—I say, the whole thing had tided over, and the house was as silent 
as a tomb again, ay, as the sepulchre itself, when I began to notice some- 
thing peculiar. 

“At first maybe, little more than mere silence. What, in the contrast, as 
a matter of fact, I took for mere peace. But afterwards notso. There wasa 


strain, so to speak, as you went about quite naturally. A strain. And 


_ especially after dark. It may have been only in one’s head. I can’t say. 


_ But it was there : and I could see without watching that even George had 


noticed it, and he’d hardly notice a black-beetle on a pancake. 
“* But at last there came something you could put word to, catch in the 


act, so to speak. I had gone out towards the cool of the evening after a 


broiling hot day, to get a little air. There was a copse of beeches, which is a 


_ very pleasant tree for shade, sir, as perhaps you may know, a little under 
the mile from the back of the Vicarage. And I sat there quiet a bit, with 
_ the birds and all—they were beginning to sing again, I remember. And— 


you know how memory strays back, though sometimes it’s more like a goat 
tethered to a peg on a common—I was thinking over what a curious thing 


it is how one man’s poison is another man’s meat. For the funeral 


over, and all that, the old gentleman had thanked me for what I had done. 
You see it had been a hard break in his trust of a man, and he looked up 
from his bed at me almost with tears in his eyes. He said he wouldn’t for- 


get it. I ought to have mentioned pr’aps that he was taken ill the night of 
_the inquest ; a sort of stroke, the Doctor called it, though he came round 
remarkably well considering his age. 


“‘ Well, I had been thinking over all this in the woods there, and was on 


_ my way back again to the house by the field-path, when I looked up sudden- 


like and saw what I take my oath I never remembered to have noticed 
there before—a scarecrow ; and right in the middle of the cornfield that 
lay beyond the stream with the bulrushes at the back of the house. 


Nothing funny in that, you may say. But mark me, this was early Septem- 
ner, and the stubble all bleaching in the sun, and it didn’t look an old 


scarecrow, either. It stood up with its arms out, and a hat down over its 
_eyes, bang in the middle of the field, its back to me, and its front to the 
house. I knew that field like my own face in the looking-glass. ‘Then how 


could I have missed it ? What else then but that I stood still and had a good 
long stare at it, first because, as I say, I had never seen it before, and 
next because, but I’ll be coming to that later. 

‘‘ That done, and not to my satisfaction, I turned back a little and came 
along on the other side of the hedge, and so indoors, and went up to the 
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upper storey to have a look at it from the windows. For you never know 
with these country people what they are up to, though they may seem 
stupid enough. Looked at from there, it wasn’t so much in the middle of 
the field as I had fancied, seeing it from the other side. But how, thought I 
to myself, could you have escaped me, my friend, if you had been there all 
summer ? I don’t see how it could ; that’s flat. But if not, then it must 
have been put up more recent. 

“*T had all but forgotten about it next morning, but as afternoon came on I 
went upstairs and had another look. There was less heat-haze or something, 
and I could see it clearer and nearer, so to speak, but not quite clear enough. 
So I whipped along to the Reverend’s study, him being still, poor gentle- 
man, confined to his bed, in fact he never got up from it ; I whipped along, 
I say, to the study to fetch his glasses, his boniculars, and I fastened them 
on that scarecrow like a microscope on a fly. Perhaps you will hardly 
credit me, sir, when I say that what seemed to me most different about it, 
—from what you might expect—was that it didn’t look in any ordinary 
manner of speaking, quite real. 

** T could watch it with the glasses as plain as if it had been in touch of 
my hand, even to the buttons and the hat-band. It didn’t seem the first 
time I had set eyes on the clothes, either, though I couldn’t have laid name 
to them. Yet there was something in the appearance of the thing, some- 
thing in the way it bore itself up, so to speak, with its arms thrown up at 
the sky and its empty face, which wasn’t what you’d expect of mere sticks 
and rags. Not, I mean, if they were nothing but just real—real like that 
chair, I mean, you are sitting in now. 

““T called George. I said, ‘ George, lay your eye to these glasses ’"— 
and his face was still a bit discoloured, though his little affair in the stable- 
yard was now three weeks old, ‘ ‘Take a squint through these, George,’ I 
said, ‘ and tell me what you think of that over there.’ 

“George was a slow dawdling mug if ever there was one—clumsy- 
fingered. But he fixed them at last, and took a good long look. Then he 
gave them back into my hand. ‘ Well?’ I said, watching his face. 

“Why, Mr. Blake,’ he said, meaning me, ‘ it’s a scarecrow.’ 

“ * How would you like it a bit nearer?’ I said, just off-hand, like that. 

“* He looked at me. ‘ It’s near enough in them,’ he said. 

“* Does the air round it strike you as funny at all ?? I asked him. ‘ Out- 
of-the-way funny—quivering like ?’ 

““* That’s the heat,’ he said, but his mouth was trembling. 

“© Well, George,’ I said, “ heat or not heat, you or me must go and have a 
look at that thing closer some time, but not this afternoon. It’s too late.’ 

“ But we didn’t, sir, neither me nor him, though I fancy he went on 
thinking about it on his own account in between. And loand behold, when 
I got up next morning, and slid out of my bedroom early, and just as I was, 
into the corridor to have another glance at it—and Lor, as you looked out, 
the country was all as still as a map—it wasn’t there. It wasn’t there. It 
was vanished. Nor could I get a glimpse of it from downstairs through the 
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bushes this side of the stream. And all so still and early you could hear 
the water moving. Now who, thinks I to myself, is answerable for this 
jiggery-pokery? 

“ Now, it’s no good in this world, sir, putting reasons toa thing more far- 
fetched than are necessary to account for it. That you will agree. Some 
farmer’s lout, I thought to myself, must have come and moved the thing 
over night. But, that being so, what did he ever put it up for? harvest 
done, mind you, and the crows, one would think, as welcome to what they 
could pick up in the stubble—if they hadn’t picked it up already—as 
robins to house crumbs. 

“ I didn’t go out next day, not at all ; and there being only George and 
me in the Vicarage, and the Reverend shut off in his room, I never knew 
such a holy quiet. The heavens like a vault. Eighty-four in the shade by 
the glass in the verandah, and this the fourth of September. All day long, 
and I'll vouch for it, the whole twenty acres of that field, but for the pee- 
wits and rooks, lay empty. And when, the sun going down, the harvest 
moon came up that evening—and that summer it showed up punctual as a 
clock the whole month round—you could see right across the flat country 
ae hills. And the night-jars croaking too. You could cut the heat with 
_a knife. 

““ What time the old gentleman’s gruel was gone up and George out of the 
way, I took yet another squint through the glasses from the upper windows. 
And I am ready to own that something inside of me gave a sort of a hump 

when, large as life, I saw that the scarecrow was come back again, though 
this, sir, is where you'll have, if you please, to go careful with me. What I 
saw the instant before I began to look, and to that I’d lay my affidavit, 
was something moving, and pretty rapid too; and it was only at the very 
moment I clapped the glasses on to it that it suddenly fixed itself into what 
I already supposed I should find it to be. I’ve noticed that—though in 
little things not mattering much—before. It’s your own mind that learns 
you when what you look for turns out to be what you expect. 

“You might be suggesting that both shape and scarecrow too were all 
my eye and Betty Martin. But we’ll see later on about that. And what 
about George? You don’t mean to infer that he could borrow a mere fancy 
clean out of my head to order and turn it into a scarecrow in the middle of 
a field and in broad daylight too ? That would be the long bow, and no 
mistake. Yet, as I say, even when I first cast eyes on it, it looked too real 
to be real. So there’s the two on the one side, and the two on the other, 
and they don’t make four. 

“Well, sir, I must say that from that moment on I didn’t like the look 
of things, and never have I shared a meal so mum as when George and 
me sat to supper that evening. From being a hearty eater his appetite 
was fallen almost to a cipher. He munched and couldn’t swallow. I 
doubt if his vittles had a taste of them left. And we both of us knew as 
though it had been printed on the table-cloth what the other was think- 


ing about. 
2L 
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“It was while we sat there, George and me alone, him on the right and 


the window opposite, and me on the cupboard side in what was called — 
the servants’ hall, that we heard some words said. Not what you could | 


understand, but still, words. I couldn’t tell from where, except that it 


wasn’t from the Reverend, and I couldn’t tell what, but they dropped ~ 


upon us and between us as if there had been a parrot in the room, clapping 
its horny bill, so to say, motionless in the air. At this George stopped 
munching for good, his face little short of green. But except for a cockling 
up inside of me, I didn’t make any sign I’d heard. After all, it was nothing 
that made any difference to me, though what was going on was, to say 
the least of it, not all as it should be. And if you knew the old Vicarage 
you'd agree. , 

“‘ Lock-up time came at last. And George took his candle and went up 
to bed. Not quite as willing as usual, I fancied ; though he had always 
been a glutton for his full meed of sleep. You could notice by the sound 
of his feet on the stairs that he was pushing himself on. As for myself, it 
had always been my way to sit up after him reading a bit with the rever- 
end’s Times ; but that night, I went off early. I gave a last look inon the old 
gentleman, and I might as well mention a nurse had been sent for, and his 
sister expected any day from Scotland; then coming back along the 
corridor I blew out my candle and stood waiting. ‘The candle out, the 
moon came streaming in, and the outside from the window lay almost 
bright as day. I looked this ways and that ways, back and front; but 
nothing to be seen, nor heard neither. Yet it seemed not more than one 
deep breath after I had closed my eyes in sleep that I was stark wide- 
awake again, trying to make sense of some sound I’d heard. 

““ Old houses—I’m used to them ; the timbers crinkle like a bee-hive 
in the dead of night. But this wasn’t timbers, oh no! It might maybe 
have been wind, you'll say. But what chance of wind with not a hand’s 
breadth of cloud moving in the sky, and such a blare of moonlight as 
would keep a field mouse from peeping out of its hole ? What’s more, 
not to know whether what you are listening to is in or out of your head 
isn’t much help to a good night’s rest. Still I fell off at last, unnoticing. 

“‘Next morning, as George came back from taking up the breakfast 
tray, I had a good look at him in the sunlight, but you couldn’t tell whether 
the marks round his eyes were natural—from what had gone before with 
the other, I mean—or from insommia. Best not to meddle, I thought, 
just wait. So I gave him good morning and poured out the coffee and we 
sat to it as usual, the wasps coming in over the marmalade as if nothing 
had happened. 

“ All quiet that day, only rather more so, as it always is in a sick-room 
house. Doctor come and gone, but no nurse yet ; and the old gentleman 
I thought looking very ailing. But he spoke to me quite cheerful. Just like 
his old self, too, to be sympathising with me for the double-duty I’d 
been doing in the house. He asked after the garden, too, though there 
was as fine a bunch of black grapes on his green plate as any out of Canaan. 
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It was the drought was in his mind. And just as I was leaving the room, 
my hand on the door, he mentioned one or two nice things about my 
having stayed on with him so long. ‘ You can’t pay for that out of any 
a he said to me, smiling at me almost merry-like, his beard over the 
sheet. 

“*T hope and trust, sir,’ I said, ‘ while I am with you, there will be no 
further fuss.’ But I had a surety even as I said the words that he hadn’t 
far to go, so that fusses now didn’t really much matter to him. I don’t 
see how you would be likely to notice them when things are coming to a 
conclusion ; though I am thankful to say that what did occur was kept 

from him to the end. 

_ “That night there came something sounding about the house that 
wasn’t natural and no mistake. I had scarcely slept a wink, and as soon as 
I heard it, I was on with my tailcoat over my nightshirt in a jiffy, though 
there was no need for light. I had fetched along my winter coat, too, one 
the Reverend himself had passed on to me —this very coat on my back— 
and with that over my arm, I pushed open the door and looked in on 
George. Maybe he had heard my coming or the other, I couldn’t tell 
which, but there he was, sitting up in bed—the moonlight flooding in on 
his long face and tousled hair—and his trousers and braces thrown on the 
chair beside it. 

“TI said to him, ‘ What’s wrong, George ? Did you hear anything, a 
voice or anything ?’” 

“‘ He sat looking at me with his mouth open as if he couldn’t shut it, 
and I could see he was shaken to the very roots. Now mind you, here I was 
in the same quandary, as they call it, as before. What I’d heard might be 
real, some animal, fox or the like, prowling round outside, or it might not. 

If not, and the house being exercised, as I said, though a long way back, 
and the Reverend gentleman still in this world himself, I had a kind of 
trust that what was there, if it was anything, couldn’t get in. But naturally 
I was in something of a fever to make sure. 

*** George,’ I said, ‘ you mustn’t risk a chill or anything of that sort,’ 
—and it had grown a bit cold in the small hours— but it’s up to us with 
the Reverend ill and all, to know what’s what. So if you’ll take a look round 
on the outside I’ll have a search through on the in. What we must be 
cautious about is that the old gentleman isn’t disturbed.’ 

“‘ George went on looking at me, though he had by this time shuffled 
out of bed and into the overcoat I had handed him. He stood there, with 
his boots in his hand, shivering, but more maybe because he felt cold after 
the warmth of his sheets than because he had quite taken in what I had 
said. 

“Do you think, Mr. Blake,’ he asked me, sitting down again on his 
bed, ‘ you don’t think he is come back?’ __ 

““* Who’s, George, come back ? ’ I asked him. 

““< Why, what we looked through the glasses at in the field,’ he said. 
‘ It had his look.’ 
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“Well, George,’ I said, speaking as quiet as you might to a child, 
‘ we know as how dead men tell no tales. Let alone scarecrows, then. All 
we’ve got to do is just to make sure. You do then as you’re bid, my 
lad ; you go your way, and I’ll go mine. There’s never any harm can 
befall a man if his conscience is easy.’ 

“But that didn’t seem to satisfy him. He gave a gulp and stood up 
again, still looking at me. Stupid or not, he was always one for doing his 


duty, was George. And I must say that what I call courage is facing what _ 
you're afraid of in your very bones, and not mere crashing into danger, ~ 


eyes shut. 


“* T’d lief as not go down, Mr. Blake,’ he said ; ‘ leastways, not alone.” — 


‘“‘* What have you to fear, George, my lad?’ I said. ‘ Man or spectre, 
the fault was none of yours.’ ”’ 


“‘ He buttoned the coat up, same as I am wearing it now, and he gave me | 


just one look more. It’s hard to say all that’s in a fellow-creature’s eyes, 
sir, when they are full of what no tongue in him could tell; but he had 
shut his mouth at last, and the moon on his face gave him a queer look, 
far-away-like, as if all that there was of him, this world or the next, had 
come to keep him company. 


‘* And when the hush that had come down on the house was broken ~ 


again, and this time it was the wind, though away high up over the roof, 
he didn’t look at me any more. It was the last between us. He turned his 
back on me and went off out into the passage and down the stairs, and I 
listened until I could hear him in the distance taking down the bar at the 
back. It was one of those old-fashioned doors, sir, you must understand, 
loaded with locks and bolts, like in all old places. 

“As for myself, I didn’t move for a bit—there wasn’t any hurry that 
I could see—except that I sat down on the bed on the place where George 
had sat ; and waited. And you may depend upon it I stayed pretty quiet 
there—with all that responsibility, and not knowing what might happen 
next. And then presently what I heard was as though a voice had said some- 
thing—very sharp and bitter; then said no more. There was asort of moan, 
and then no more again. But by that time I was on my way on my rounds 
inside the house as I’d promised, and when I got back to my bedroom 
neha was still and quiet. And I took it of course that George had got 

ack to his . . .” 


Though the fire had faded and the day was gone, the fish-like phos- 
phorescence of the gas-mantles seemed to have grown brighter, and this 
elderly man, whose name was Blake, I understood, was looking at me out of 
his white, almost leper-like face in this faint gloom as steadily almost as 
George must have been looking at him a few minutes before he had des- 
cended the back stairs of the Vicarage, never, I gathered, to set foot on 
them again. 

“* Did you manage to get any more sleep that night ? ” I said. 

Mr. Blake seemed to be pleasingly surprised at so easy a question. 
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“ That was the mistake of it,” he said. “ He wasn’t found till morning 
—cold for hours, and precious little to show why.” 

So you did manage to get some sleep,” I persisted. But this time he 
eae no vaatee 
our share, I suppose, was quite a substantial one ? ” 

“ Share ?” he ah 

“In the will ...?” 

. “ Now, didn’t I myself tell you,” he protested with some warmth, 

that that, as it turned out, wasn’t so ; though why, it would take half a 

dozen or more of these lawyers to explain. And even at that, I don’t know 
as what I did get has brought me anything much to boast about. I’m a free 
man, that’s true. But for how long ? Nobody can stay in this world here 
for ever, can he?” 
_ With a peculiar rocking movement of his small head he peered round and 
out of the door. ‘“‘ And though,” he went on, “‘ you may have not one 
tota of harm to blame yourself for to yourself, there may be mis- 
understandings and them that hold them waiting for you in the next. 
So when it comes to what that captain of the Hesper—.” 

But at that moment our prolonded téte-d-téte was interurpted by a 
thick-set vigorous young porter carrying a bucket of coals in one hand 
and a stumpy torch of smouldering brown paper in the other. He mounted 
a chair and with a tug of finger and thumb instantly flooded our dingy 
or with an almost intolerable gassy glare. That done, he raked out 
the ash-grey fire with a lump of iron that may once have been a poker, and 
flung all but the complete contents of his bucket of coal on to it. Then he 
glanced round and saw who was sitting there. Me he passed over. I was 
merely a bird of passage. But he greeted my companion as if he were an 
old acquaintance. : 

““ Good evening, sir ; ”’ he said, and in that slightly cosseting voice which 
suggests past favours, “‘ Let in a little light on the scene. I didn’t notice 
you when I came in and was beginning to wonder where you had got to.” 
_ His patron smirked back at him asif any such trifling human attention was 
a peculiar solace. This time the porter deliberately caught my eye as if— 
strangers though we were—there were some little privy and amused 
understanding between us in which this third party was unlikely to share. 
I ignored it, rose to my feet and clutched my bag. A train had come 
hooting into the station, its gliding lighted windows patterning the plat- 
form planks. Alas, yet again it wasn’t mine. Still—such is humanity, I 
preferred my own company only, just then. 23 
- When I reached the door I glanced back at Mr. Blake, sitting there in the 
overcoat beside the apparently extinguished fire. In a sort of lost-dog 
fashion he was gazing after me, as though he deplored the withdrawal even 
of my tepid companionship. But in that dreadful luminosity there was 
nothing, so far as I could see, that any mortal man could be afraid of, alive 
or dead. So I left him to the porter, and set out hurriedly for the more 
comfortable lights and joys and coloured bottles of the refreshment 
room. And as yet we have not met again. 
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By HENRY WILLIAMSON 


ee eee” 


NE Saturday evening of summer when I went up to the “‘ higher — 


house ”’ to get a game of table skittles I saw “ Sailor ”’ 


heavy and moody under the clock. A pint glass of “ sixpenny,” 
from which he had taken a couple of gulps, stood on the long table 
before him, half empty. He was talking to Albert Gammon, and I had 


entered during one of the long, meditative pauses in the conversation. — 


He pulled at a clay pipe with a shortened stem ; the smoke came with an 


air of dejected disgust out of his down-curved mouth. He lounged on one ~ 


elbow ; the hair of his big head needed cutting. He eyed me, and gave me 
a casual good-evening. i; 

I had not seen “Sailor” for at least a couple of years. Of late his visits 
to the village had grown more and more infrequent. He used to live in the 
cottage by the pump in the lane called Zeales, with his married elder 


sitting — 


brother, who owned it. Many generations of Zeales had lived in that | 
cottage by the pump ; but being jovial men, fond of company, no one Zeale | 
had saved enough to buy it—if indeed it were possible to save any money — 


in the past, if you were a field labourer with a family. 

The present generation of Zeales, however, had produced one man of 
thrift and ambition, the elder brother. His name was Stanley. He worked 
hard on his two acres of well-tilled garden, and did various other jobs, one 
of them quarrying stone for building. 

When his younger brother was pensioned from the Royal Navy, Stanley 
gave him a home, and took him to work with him. Often in my early years 
in the village after the War I used to see the brothers working together in 
the quarry beside the road at Down End, where they “‘ broke abroad ‘’ the 
soft shale rock with bar and blasting powder. 

Once a month, having drawn his pension, “ Sailor ” used to go to the 
higher or lower house with what money remained after paying his sister- 
in-law for the previous month’s board and lodging. There he would enjoy 


ee 
a = 


- T= 


himself in his slow, rather ponderous way. Perhaps he would desire a — 
wider range for his enjoyment, and then he would hire the landlord’s car, — 


and with him tour round the country to various houses of call ; his range 
of country being bounded on the east by Barum (called ‘“‘ Town ‘’), and on 
the north by the popular summer resort of Combe. On returning to the 
higher or lower house his eyes were likely to be slightly bloodshot, his 
dark hair ruffled, his speed slower, and the ‘‘ Heys ? ” accompanying his 
heavy repetitions more frequent. In a word, he was “‘ mazed drunk ”—a 
good-natured, lumpy sort of drunk. 

Towards the end of his motor touring (and his monthly money) when 
the constant spirituous stimulation had worn the nerves of his driver to 
the point of irritability and rage, ‘‘ Sailor ” was liable to be quarrelled with, 
and then he swore all the oaths that had been burnt into him in the glare 
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of stoke-holds. It would be in the bar of the “‘ lower house,” probably, and 
the landlord’s wife would exclaim at the shocking words: at which her 
husband would rise hot with rage and condemnation. Invariably, in these 
moments, a look of heavy and helpless amazement and un-understanding 
came over him and settled in his eyes. “‘ Hey ? Hey ? ” he thickly articu- 
lated, on being told by Mrs. Taylor to “ take himself off quick.” 

“ Out of it, d’ye hear ? Or shall I put you out ?” Mr. Taylor roared, 
flushed with sudden rage. 

~ Hey? Right. Hey? I'll go, ’at please ye? Hey? Hey? Certainly. 
V’ll go. I’m as good a man as you are, hey? Hey?” And ‘ Sailor’s’ 
big semi-shaven face swung round with an expressionless stare of brown, 
bloodshot eyes, and he remained where he was a few moments; until, 
petting all his body into the control of his mind, he would express himself 
unconsciously by the working of his mouth; and suddenly a squirt of 
brown saliva left his lips and splayed itself neatly on the floor. “‘ Ye want 
me to go, hey ? Is that it? Hey? All right.” 

Gathering himself upright, he pulled open the door with a crash, and 
lurched off the threshold. 

Sometimes his brother Stanley would have a few pints with him. They 
seldom spoke to each other in the inns, like most—if not all—of the broth- 
ers in village families when ‘ up to pub ‘’. In drink, the elder brother was 
sharper, angrier, like a bramble talon which his nose resembled. One 
Saturday evening, some years before, I had told him, in casual conversa- 
tion, in the ‘‘ higher house ”’, that I disliked eating meat, chiefly because 
nearly all the meat in the village seemed to be that of very old cows, and he 
invited me to go home with him after closing time, and have supper with 
him. His wife, he said, was a “‘ proper little cook,” and “ no one wouldn’t 
want for a better bit of beef in all the parish.” 

The four of us—Stanley, his wife, “Sailor,” and I—sat down to table 
about half-past ten of that Saturday night. The brothers had had a fair 
quantity of beer in the higher and lower houses—perhaps a dozen pints 
each. In addition, ‘‘ Sailor” had brought home two quart bottles ofale. His | 
monthly celebration—they were as regular as the spring tides at the full 
of the moon—was almost at the ebb ; within two days he would be work- 
ing again with the iron bar in the quarry at Down End. He began to sing, 
and Mrs. Zeale said, 

“Oh, stop your rattle, “‘Sailor” ! Us don’t want all the neighbours to 
know you’m mazed drunk. And before Mr. Williamson, too.” __ 

“ Hey ? ” said Sailor, thrusting his head sideways at his sister-in-law, 
and partly closing the near eye, “‘ Hey ? Can’t a chap enjoy hisself, hey ? 
When he likes ? Hey ? And Mr. Williamson, I’ve heard’m zinging before 
now.” | 

“Aw, don’t begin it all over again. Us don’t want no more trouble. 
Us’v had enough. Why don’t you shave yourself, going about like a proper 
91d moncher, you be.” 

“ Moncher, hey ? Moncher ? Can’t a chap—” 
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“ Don’t say naught about it!” suddenly cried his brother, regarding 
him sharply. ‘‘ Don’t say naught about it, my friend ! Us’v just about had 
enough of your clatter ! ” 

“Hey ? Clatter, hey ? Me, hey ? What about yourself ? ” | 

‘« Aw, stop rattling, and ait your meat up, both of you,” suggested Mrs. 
Zeale. . 
“ Sailor”’ grunted ; then pulling the cork out of a bottle, held it up to his 
mouth. The bottle gobbled the air, and the beer sank down rapidly. 

“ That’s a nice way to drink with a gennulman present at table,’ Mrs. 
Zeale reproved him. 
‘“‘What’s up with you now? I ain’t spilled any, have I?” grunted 
“« Sailor,” putting down the bottle. 

The beef was excellent. Stanley Zeale carved it with care, in thin and 
even slices, using a knife whose edge he had touched up on his boot, and ~ 
finished off on the hard palm of his hand. . 

“‘ My advice to you, Mr. Williamson,” said Stanley Zeale, after the meal, — 
as he loosened his waistcoat, thrust his hands into the pockets of his flapped — 
breeches, and eyed me sideways, “is this. You’ll excuse me telling of ’ee, 
I hope. But when you marry, choose a maid you’ve known all your life. 
Mind you, don’t take the first maid you see. Look around a bit, until 
you find one that will suit ’ee best. That’s my advice, if you’ll excuse me — 
telling of ’ee.”’ 

“ Sailor” grunted, and turned the quid of tobacco in his mouth. | 

“* Now take the case of ’Liza,”” Stanley Zeale jerked a thumb out of his 

ocket, and then re-inserted it. “‘ There’s as neat a little woman as ever | 
oiled a tettie. Me and ’Liza have never had a bad word between us since 
we were boy and maid to school together. I won’t say,” he added mean- 
ingly, “that we aren’t better off together when we’re alone in our own 
ouse.” 

“ Sailor” grunted again, and squirted skilfully between the bars of the 
black and shining kitchen range. | 

“* Aw, stop it, you two, do,” said Mrs. Zeale. Having cleared the plates 
into the backhouse, she was now sitting on a chair before us ; upright in 
her corsets, like a big doll filled with passive kindness. She sat quite still, 
attentive to and pleased by every word and gesture of her husband. Her 
feet were close together. In imagination I saw her as a good little maid, 
quiet and neat, that had sat by and watched the virile Stan fighting or 
kicking his boots out on stones in the worn playground : who had grown 
tall, and had filled with love for him, and married him: and all the while 
she had been the same little maid, always doing what she had been told 
to do. The grandfather clock in the corner ticked on unsteadily ; it was 
half-past eleven. I was about to get up in preparation for departure, when 
my host addressed me in a way that was both significant and a little dis- 
concerting. 

“ Personally,” said Stanley Zeale, looking sideways at me, “ Personally, 
Mr. Williamson, I like a neat home, and everything regular. But when 
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you've got someone always about who doesn’t care a for tidiness, 
well, personally—I’m telling you, mind—personally, I don’t care very much 
for that someone.” 

~ Hey? You don’t ever take a drop yesself, hey ? Now and again? Hey?” 

The elder man went on in an ominously quiet voice : ‘“‘ Even—even— 
I'm telling you, mind—if that person were my own brother, I’d still say 
the <i ara Me and ’Liza are perfectly happy by ourselves. Isn’t that 
so, "Liza 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Zeale, “ But don’t keep on so, you two.” 

““Who’s keepin’ on? Hey? D’yer think I care a what’s being 
said just now ? I have a drink sometimes, but I allus pays my own way. 
isn’t that so ? Can anyone say anything against that ? ” 

“Don’t you worry yourself about that, midear. There’s something 
coming to you very soon, that’s all I say at the moment.” 

‘Sailor ’ grunted again, and then turned to me. 

“You know about birds, don’t you, Mr. Williamson ? ” 

I was about to say, ‘‘ Not much ”’; but he went on : 

“Ow is it a goldfinch with white legs will allus build in a pear-tree, 

hey ? And a goldfinch with black legs will allus build in a blackthorn 
tree ? Hey ? Can you tell me that, hey ? And why is it that goldfinches 
that build in a pear-tree allus makes the best singers? Hey ? Can ye 
_ answer that ?” 
__ His gaze made me feel uncomfortable ; and before I could say that I 
could not answer : 
“The subject ain’t exactly goldfinches,”’ said Stanley, filling his pipe ; 
_ and the flare of the match revealed a sardonic expression on his dark face. 
““ Can’t I ask a question if I like, tho ? ” 
“You can ask as many bliddy questions as you like, midear. I’m saying 
_ naught against that.” 
* Well then, what’s all the trouble all about, hey ? ” 
“Oh ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Zeale, her eyes and mouth and face all becom- 
ing round. | 
_ “Tf you want to use that sort of filthy language you can, but NOT IN 
_MY House, d’ye hear ? Is that plain? Or shall I have to put you out ?”’ 
_ “ Put me out, hey ? It would take a man to do that, I’m telling you 
- But it would take a better man than you to do it, hey ? ” 
_ “ Aw, stop it,” suggested the amiable and pretty Mrs. Zeale. 
_ Stanley Zeale glanced at his wife. “ You think you’re someone, don’t 
you, my girl?” 
—— * Aw, you’m bith mazed drunk, that’s the trouble with you. You ought 
to be ashamed, both of you, talking like that before Mr. Williamson.” 
“ Well, it’s you I’m thinking of most, midear. You’m of a mind with me 
about your own house, I fancy.” 
‘“‘ There’s times for everything.” ie 
Stanley Zeale leaned forward, took the pipe from his mouth, and said 
unexpectedly : 
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“Well then, it’s time for Mr. Williamson to see your beautiful hair, 
midear.” 

“Sailor” grunted and spat, and reached over for the bottle. 

“‘ Come on, midear, don’t ’ee be shy. It isn’t the first time Mr. William- 
son’s seen a woman’s long hair, I’m thinking. Mind you, I’m not giving 
no names, but that’s what I’m thinking.” 

Mrs. Zeale giggled. I tried to accommodate my expression to the 
occasion. After further encouragement from her husband, Mrs. Zeale 
put her hand to the round loaf-shaped mass of hair at the back of her head, 
pulled out some hair pins, and put them, one after another, between her lips. — 

While she was doing this, ‘‘ Sailor ” swung his head at me, and said, 
with a series of grunts, 

“ T axed a civil question, didn’t I, hey ? Do you consider I axed a civil 
question ? ”’ 

** About the goldfinches ? ”’ 

“‘ Certainly, about the goldfinches. I thought as how you would be — 
interested.” 

*T am, “ Sailor. 

He moved his head up and down, slowly, while shifting the quid in his — 
mouth. “ That‘s all I want to know. You got me ? Hey? I’m asking just 
that one question, understand.” 

“Why are you so interested in goldfinches all of a sudden, tho’? ” 
enquired his brother, in a manner that seemed to me to hold an almost 
sinister intentness. ‘‘ Trying to talk big, is that it ? ”’ 7 

“ Well,” said ‘‘ Sailor,” making a whirlpool of the tobacco juice in his — 
mouth, and speaking to me, “‘ Well, that’s my experience, Mr. Williamson. 
A goldfinch with white legs will allus build in a pear-tree.”” He belched, — 
spat, and seized the bottle. After a long pause he added, holding the bottle 
in his hand, his weary eyes staring unseeing before him. ‘“‘ And a—hic— 
goldfinch with black legs will allus build in a blackthorn tree.” 

Mrs. Zeale shook her hair free, and smiled bashfully. She sat still on — 
her chair, obedient and expectant, her feet close together. 

“* There, what d’ye think of that, eh ? Idden it butiful hair ? I wager you 
won't find a better head of hair in all the parish, not even if you was to 
include the gentry, neither ! Stand up, "Liza, and turn round.” 

Mrs. Zeale stood up and turned round. The hair hung to her waist, the 
colour of wheaten straw. Once, I could imagine, it had looked like a 
sheaf of reed motts still warm with the light and colour of the sun—the 
unbruised wheaten stalks used for thatching—but time had used his flail, 
and the straw-coloured hair was thin, dislustred. As though reading my 
thoughts, Mrs. Zeale turned round and said, “ Aw, tidden nothing now 
to what it was when I was a maid.” 

“Sailor” grunted, and stretched out his huge brown hand, with its 
swollen fingers, chipped and scaly, and grabbed the bottle. 

“ Aly,” he said, sucking his upper lip. “ a goldfinch with white legs will 
allus build in a pear-tree. Am I right, Mr. Williamson ? ” 
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~ I don’t know. I expect you’re right. The only nests I’ve found have 


been in apple trees and sycamores and elms—high up on the slender 
branches. Last year, I . 


I could see that he was not listening. 

“ Am I right, Liza ? Hey ? Can you answer that one ? Hey ? A gold- 
finch with white legs will allus 3 

“ Aw, stop it, ‘ Sailor.’ Don’t keep on so.” 

“Tes a butiful colour on the wings of the goldfinch,” mused “ Sailor.” 
~ D’ye mind that one I give ’ee once, Liza? Hey ? It ’ad white legs, and 
I don’t care who hears me say it, but ’twas the best singing goldfinch in the 
parish. And it ’ad the whitest legs I ever zeed on a singing bird. Hey ?” 

His eyes were dull ; his hair dishevelled. He swayed, and his lips work- 
_ed, as though chewing the cud of some far-off memory. 

The deeper voice of his brother persisted in my ear. 

“ Answer me, Mr. Williamson. Don’t ee think my wife’s got the most 
lovely hair ? Can you beat that anywhere ? ” 

“ Don’t talk so mazed, Stan. Mr. Williamson will laugh at ’ee.” 

I replied that I thought it really was very fine ; but it must have been 
_“ perfectly marvellous ”’ (unconsciously I used arhodern, usually meaning- 
less, slang phrase) about the time that Mrs. Zeale was married. 

““ My friend, you’ve said it !”’ cried Stanley Zeale, his dark eyes light- 
‘ing up, but sinister still in the intensity of his expression. Was it the light 
of a long-smouldering jealousy ? I glanced at “ Sailor’, who was leaning 
forward, nodding to the clock, and blinking his ox’s eyes. Did Stanley 
_Zeale read my thoughts ? Probably not, for his face was still darkly lit by 
an inner exultation. He slapped his knee, saying harshly, “‘ You’ve said it ! 
* Marvellous ’ is just the word. That’s what education does—the very word 
for everything. You heard what Mr. Williamson said, ’Liza ? ‘ Perfectly 
marvellous.’ I couldn’t have thought of that if I’d tried.” 

“ Per-fer-kly maar-vlous,” mimimicked “Sailor”, and his mouth 
began working. A suggestion of a smile worked itself into his lips. ‘ Well, 
Stan—it’s time you cut—’Liza’s ’air off. S’—ol’ fashioned, midear.” 

- “ Nowhere in the parish will you see hair like my wife’s,” cried Stanley 
-Zeale, grim and dark, ignoring his brother’s remark. “ Nowhere !” 

_ The grandfather clock in the corner made a slight whirr, followed by a 
‘click; then it settled again to its slow tick-tock. It was preparing to 
strike. Three minutes to twelve. 

“Yes,” said Stanley. “It’s nearly Sunday, midear.” © 

“« T really must go,” I exclaimed, rising from my seat again. 

“‘ What’s the hurry, hey ? ” asked ‘‘ Sailor.” Rie 

“No hurry for you, perhaps,” said Stanley. ‘“‘ But other folks isn’t so 
bliddy lazy, perhaps.” 

“‘ Sailor ” worked his mouth, leered sideways, and replied, “ You fancy 
yourself a bit too bloody much, that’s my way of thinking. Hey ? 

“The trouble, you see, Mr. Williamson, is that “Liza and me gets on 
very well together, do you see. But when there be a dirty drunken loobey 
spreading himself about the house—”’ 
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“ Talk goes away light,” grumbled “ Sailor,” looking up at Mrs. Zeale. 

“Aw, stop it, you two. You’m looking black as the ace o’ spades, 
Stan!” 

“ That’s all right, midear. This is between us too—no need for anyone 
to interfere, I fancy.” 


“ You think you cut a bloody fine figure of a husband, hey ? ” exclaimed | 


‘* Sailor,” truculently. : 
“My friend, be careful ! Be very careful ! I wouldn’t like to say what’s 
coming to you very soon if you’re not very careful ! ” 


‘‘ Sailor” put his hands on his big thighs, and nodded, leering, at the — 
clock ; the elder man stood over him, like a sickle about to slash at docks. — 
‘‘ Sailor” swung round his head, his lips working heavily at the words he ~ 


wanted to say. 
“You think I’m scared by a lump of 
you'll put the wind up me, by straddling, hey ? You can pull the head off 


like you? Hey? Think 


mle > 


a bliddy goldfinch, but by Jesus ! you don’t put the heavy stuff over on me © 


this time ! You great bastard, you!” 

“‘ Aw, stop rattling, why can’t you?” said Mrs. Zeale. “ It’s time you 
was both in bed. To expect sense from either of you ’tes like trying to take 
a cherry out of a pig’s mouth.” 

“The bliddy bird was choking itself, I tell you. Are you going to stop 
wagging your wab, or do yu WANT ME TO PUT YOU OUT?” 
shouted the husband. | 


““ Hey ? HEY ? By Cripes, you——”’ 


— es a 


‘* Sailor’s ” voice thickened and ceased, but his lips were working violent- — 


ly. His bloodshot eyes rolled. Ejecting the quid in his cheek together with 


a mouthful of juice that slid and sizzled on the iron of the stove, he seized — 
the neck of the quart bottle and raised it above his head, just as the grand- 


father clock in the corner clicked and buzzed and whirred, and began to 
strike. 

“You great son of a bitch, you ! ” shouted “‘ Sailor,” whirling the bottle 
round his head. “‘ Think you can put me out, do you ? Hey ? Put me out, 
will you? ”’ The bottle swished near me and I started back. “‘ Hey?” 
bellowed ‘‘ Sailor,” his nostrils opened wide. The weights inside the clock- 
case knocked and bumped, and the works groaned before each rattling 
strike. ““ Hey ? HEY?” he roared, and flung the bottle at the square 
glass face, where it crashed and fell with noise of glass. Blinking and grunt- 
ing and swaying, ‘ Sailor’ stood there ; and then he sagged, and mutter- 
ing “I don’t give a for no one,” he sat down suddenly in his chair. 

His brother, now animated by a suppressed fury and violence that made 
his muttered words as harsh as the noise of thorns in a fire, went forward 
and caught hold of his coat collar. Mrs. Zeale cried out to him not to hurt 
“Sailor” ; her husband answered that he would not hurt him, no, he would 
not hurt him, no: there would be no chance any more of anything, hurt 
or otherwise. He would find out that he got from him more, oh much 
more, than he bargained for. 
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And the younger man, half passive and half struggling, was dragged to 
the door, and sleched aWtsided wins se 

“Well, I think I’d better say good-night. And thank you for the ex- 
cellent supper,” I said, when Stanley Zeale had used up two matches 
vainly trying to light the ashes of his pipe. 

“ Don’t say naught about it, midear,” replied Stanley Zeale, sardonic- 
ally pleasant, as he opened the door, closing and locking it behind me. 

It was a clear night, with a moon. Earth and sky were silent, except for 
the wabble of the stream in the culvert below, and the noise of “ Sailor ” 
_ getting on his feet. 

“ Fine,” he said, and swayed towards his dim shadow beside the pump- 
shadow. There he rested awhile, before looking up and saying : 

“* Let’s go for a little walk, hey ? ” 

He started to walk up the short steep bit of road that led to the school 
and the sea on the west, and the other way to the moon over the battle- 
ment church tower. 

_ At the top of the slope he stopped, and fumbled for stick. of tobacco 
-and knife. I considered asking him to sleep on the spare bed in my 
cottage ; but I said, 

“* Shall we sleep on the haystack at the top of Netherhams ? ” 

He grunted, and shrugged his shoulders. “‘ Anywhere as you likes.” 

I suggested I should go back and get some blankets I had scrounged 

_ from the Army, and that he should await my return. 
__ When I came back the moonlit wall on which he had been leaning was 
_ vacant. I searched around, and could find nothing. Could he have gone 
_ back to the cottage ? I crept down, saw the small window of the left bed- 
room lit by a wan yellow opaque square ; the right window, of “ Sailor’s” 
room, was dark. I listened a moment, and returned. Snores came from 
the lime-washed wall in front. A white wooden door cast a narrow triangle 
_ of shadow. I opened it, and looked in. I spoke, and getting no answer 
but a snore and a double grunt, I struck a match. 

“* Sailor ”’ was inside, lying on fresh straw, back to back with animmense 
_ black sow, asleep. Both seemed happy, so I left them, and in the bright 
_and wonderful moonlight I walked over Netherhams field to Farmer Rooks’ 
_thistly haystack. I would like to say, however, that it was not I who broke 
his ladder. Besides, the ladder was worm-eaten, and quite rotten with 
several rungs missing; and such ladders should not be allowed near 
romantic trysting places such as haystacks. ; 
The next day “Sailor” left the village. He returned several times 
during the summer and autumn, always at the beginning of the month ; 
but after the first year his visits became fewer, until they ceased. And now, 
after an interval of two years—twice the apple-blossom and the goldfinch 
song without him—he had come back. Sitting there at the long table of the 
“ higher house,” he looked just as he had looked when first I had seen him 
after the Great War, except for the grey hairs in his head and unshaven 
chin : he looked lost. Perhaps he had never found himself. 
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I lingered in the room, wishing to show I was glad to see him, but our 
talk was a failure. He took gulps of his beer between long intervals of 
moody silence. I had not long risen from my bed, after a feverish cold ; 
and so perhaps I exaggerated his loneliness. This, I thought, was his home 
—he had no other place in the world. We played a game of table skittles, © 
but he was worse than I, and we gave up after the first up-and-down 
pegging on the score board. About a quarter to eight, as I was about to ~ 
leave, his brother came in, and I stayed. j 

The brothers did not speak. After awhile ‘‘ Sailor‘’ called for drinks all 
round—six of us were in the bar then. Albert quietly took our orders, all — 
for beer ; but when he came, with an extra softness of voice, it seemed, to — 
ask the last man, Stanley Zeale shook his head and said with quiet dis- — 
tinctness, “‘ No, thank you.” 

“Sailor ” spat on the floor. The drinks were brought, paid for, and — 
partly swallowed. Stanley Zeale continued to talk amiably with Farmer 
John Smith of Crowberry about the new cemetery. Both were in agree- — 
ment about the cunning of Farmer Rook in erecting a house on the re- 
quisitioned site, and so not many words were passed. I stood the next 
round of drinks, and again Stanley Zeale refused. He was about to go home 
to his supper, thank you. It was then about twenty past eight; and he 
stayed until half-past nine. ‘‘ Sailor” watched him empty his fourth glass, 
and then moved over to him. 

“Won't you have a drink, Stan ?” 

“I told you before, I don’t want anything more to do with you.” 

“Hey? I’mas good a man as you be, I reckon. Hey ?’ 

*““ Us'll say no more about it, midear.” 

‘* Sailor ’’ held out his hand. 

It remained unclasped. 

““ Good night, all,’’ said Stanley Zeale, and rising, opened the door and 
went out. 

I went for a walk, for the evening was beautiful over the fields of Higher — 
Ham, with the voice of the corncrake in the tall grass, the white owl 
wafting its silent way down the hedges, and the sunset beyond the sea and 
Lundy. AsI came down the lane from Windwhistle Spinney in the dim 
light I passed a slow figure trudging unevenly up the hill. It was ‘‘ Sailor ’’. 

e stopped awhile, but as before, we had little to say to each other ; and 
with a “ So long,” he went on his way up the hill. Having exhausted his 
money, he was walking back to Combe, a distance of eight miles, whence 
he had come by car in the afternoon. Albert Gammon had long ago told 
me‘how he had left home as a youth, and joined the Navy ; how before 
then he had been courting ’Liza, but when Stanley Zeale had come home 
from working on the railway, there had been tears, and quarrelling between 
the brothers. ““‘ Sailor” and ’Liza was quite happy, if you understand my 
meaning,” said Albert. “ But Stan, he was always a turrible jealous chap, 
and couldn’t abide his brother having what he hadn’t got.” 

He had made plain to me, also, the references to the goldfinch, which 
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had been found dead in its cage—gift of the younger brother to ’Liza. 
“*T minds the time he got it from Billy Goldworthy’s pear-tree,”’ said Al- 
bert. “ Although the tree belonged to Billy’s father in they days. Yes, 
that’s it. Turrible jealous chap, Stanley Zeale always was ; very masterful 
insome ways, but no more heart than a goose-chick. ’Tisa pity, I’m think- 
ing, for I don’t even like to see a dog served rough.” 

I listened to the footfalls until they were gone through the trees on the 
skyline : then the lane was dark and lonely, and filled with the sadness 
_of all human farewells ; and I hastened down the hill to the village, long- 

ing to see the light in the window of my home. 
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THE MONUMENT OF A MONSTER 


By KATHARINE WEST iat 


LTHOUGH his biographer has scarcely a criticism to offer of 
his life and character, the Reverend Thomas Robinson was 
perhaps the most odious man who ever preached a sermon or 
improved an occasion. Improvement of himself and others was, 
indeed, the ruling motive of his life : no tea-party was too trivial, no death- 
bed too distressing, to shame this monster of exhortation into silence. 
And a few quotations from Mr. E. T. Vaughan’s life* of him are sufficient — 
to dispel the illusion that the eighteenth century was wholly frivolous. 
He was born in 1749, and hastened even at school to display his superior- 
ity over other beings. At Trinity College, Cambridge, too, he was careful © 
to be “‘ an interesting and amiable young man,” trampling under foot his ~ 
passionate admiration for plays and dancing, and being filled for the first — 
time in his life with religious fervour. He did not hide his light behind a 
sported oak, nor wrap up his talent in a chapel surplice ; rather, in every- 
day life “‘ his conversation was in perfect consistency with the habits of his — 
closet. He boldly rebuked vice ; he sought out, conversed with, and en- 
deavoured mutually to improve, and be improved by the serious: he 
was ready to give, and excelled in giving advice.’’ He was, in short, “‘ an 
excellent religious nurse.”” Meanwhile, the mind was as busy as the soul, — 
and strife between the two was prevented by the ruthless subordination of — 
the mental to the spiritual man. He made no effort to broaden his mind, | 
for broad is the way that leadeth to destruction ; and even his biographer — 
admitted that 


Mr. Robinson did not usually excel in the statement and exposition of questions 


on which metaphysical accuracy is required. In general he avoided such questions, 
and with great dexterity evaded their abstruser difficulties. 


Furthermore, Mr. Robinson had told him that ‘* he was not aware of hav- 
ing changed a single point in his religious system since he commenced his 
ministry ” ; so that we cannot wonder if he bred reptiles of the mind. 
From Cambridge he went as curate to the Isle of Ely, where, like a 
frenzied bull, he tossed the torpid fen population into attention. Every 
Sunday he gave “ an enlarged family lecture,” at which “ he lifted up his 
voice, though not perfectly musical, like a trumpet ”—a startling effect 
which combined with his zeal “‘ to make him the object of wonder, atten- 
tion, and delight.”’ We are told that “‘ his hand was broad and tenacious— 
his step measured, if not graceful—his head erect—his eye piercing—his 
countenance meditative, penetrating and benignant—his voice like one of 
the ‘ sons of thunder’ ” ; and imagination envisages him with arms flap- 
ping exhortation out of his enveloping gown as he paces with impregnable 


*Some Account of The Rev, Thomas Robinson. By E.T. Vaughan. 1816. 
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determination from tea-party to tea-party. His parishioners often “ mis- 
interpreted the condescension of his private visits,” however, and said that 


_ “he would go anywhere for a cup of tea.” But in spite of criticism, his 


#ehurch was always crowded, and his fame spread until he was “ discussed 
in the Chapter-house at Ely, and in the Combination Rooms at Cam- 


bridge.” 


In due course he was moved to a wider sphere of service as curate of 
St. Martin’s, Leicester, where he found to his grief that “ much of eating 


_ and drinking, of card-playing and of frivolous dissipation, prevailed among 


the richer people ; much of low sensuality among the poorer.” Such 
rampant depravity provided an ideal field for the improver, and Leicester 
soon heard the reverberations of his voice through its licentious drawing- 


rooms. The evangelical few immediately gathered round him and con- 


sidered his preaching “ very delightful indeed ” ; but others preferred to 
eat, drink and play cards in peace, so that it was not long before “ the great 
majority of the people were strongly adverse to his person and doctrine.” 


_._ Unhappily, Leicester was not only easy-going and worldly : it was also 
- infected with the subversive doctrines of Rationalism, which were openly 


“+ 


discussed on “ the seat of the scornful.”” This was “‘ a sort of garden seat ”’ 
which stood in the market-place outside a book shop ; and here the more 
cynical citizens would gather together to gossip and, we fear, to mock. 
The most advanced of these wiseacres was the Rev. William Ludlam. 
Indeed there was reason for the suspicion with which he was regarded. 
For was he not “ at this time occupied in mechanical pursuits, with which 
he united a very large share of attention to the newspapers and other 
political publications of that period”? And did he not go to Church 
(if at all) dirty from his workshop ? It was natural, then, that in their criti- 
cism of the new curate, the mockers on the bench should look for support 
to this strange creature who “‘ wore a large roquelaure ; and had his face 
and head a good deal muffled up in his hat and the hood of his cloak ” ; 
but in this matter they were disappointed. For the “ expected persecutor 
was from the first friendly and fought the battles of the Lord’s servant with 


_ great wisdom, energy and success.”’ He was observed to stand up in his 


pew, often with weeping eyes, throughout Mr. Robinson’s sermons ; and 
when he lay dying, he could listen with patience not only to the exhorta- 
tions of Mr. Robinson himself, but “‘ even to the prayers of an unedu- 
cated female servant.” Once this outpost of rationalism had fallen, Mr. 
Robinson’s curacy remained untroubled, until in 1778 he became Vicar 
of St. Mary’s in the same city. 

Disputatious and divided into parties, this parish had never been a bed 
of roses ; and the ways of their new vicar provided a welcome cleavage- 
plane between the strict and the advanced. Sometimes Mr. Robinson's 
austere services 

were interrupted and disordered by the dulcet notes of a flourishing choir of 

singers. The church-wardens espoused the cause of the singers, and two different 

psalms were given out and sung, one in the singers’ gallery, the other in the clerk’s 
desk. 
2N 
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The vicar’s courage deserted him in this emergency ; he shirked parish 
meetings, and instead carried on a guerilla warfare through “ little tracts 
and addresses which he placed in all the seats to warn against negligence 
and irreverence.” And although his adoring chronicler does not admit 
that Mr. Robinson was beaten in this battle of the psalms, such is the 
simplest explanation of the peace which eventually settled down upon the 
arish. 

5 Among his flock were many unhappy sheep who could not resist him by 
singing psalms ; and it was to these—the sick and dying—that he was par- 
ticularly attentive. His bedside manner was admittedly “ rough and 
severe,” and his patients must have shrunk upon their pallets when he sat 
down beside them, and bid them in a challenging voice to tell him how they 
did. It was useless to uncover sore legs for his inspection ; for his mission 
was to souls, not bodies, and he was there to tend only spiritual ills. “ He 
probed, he opened, he stimulated the wound, then sought to heal it.” But, 
“* the last he could not always do.”’ He would lean over the bed, bullying, 
urging, convincing of sin ; until, with failing pulse and faltering tongue, 
the sufferer confessed to sins in which he deliriously believed. Henceforth, 
the pressure was never relaxed, and the quickest escape was by death. 
Such deaths were balm to Mr. Robinson, who once with pardonable pride 
took a friend to visit ‘‘ nearly twenty sickbeds of his people who were dying 
gloriously.” | 

But it was at the deathbed of his own wife, ‘‘ a person of approved and 
confirmed piety,”’ that he attained the zenith of his improving passion. 
She had borne him eleven children in seventeen years, and her last con- 
finement was followed by a painful illness. 

Her death-bed [we are told] was a peculiarly affecting scene. Her death was 
lingering ; and, so far as bodily suffering was considered, painful to witness. The 
very room shook under the agitation of her convulsed frame. In silent, manly, 
Christian sorrow the husband beheld it all without a murmur, but not without 
strong emotion. 

And even “ on this, as on every other occasion, he waited to improve what 
was passing to the edification of those present with him.” 

Her death left Mr. Robinson alone to contend with a family of young 
children, whom his enemies accused him of neglecting. But the few letters 
which these children treasured show that of their souls at least he was 
ardently solicitous. ‘The Robinsons had not unnaturally lost infant chil- 
dren ; and from these bereavements had concluded that a man must not 
idolise his children, lest they be cast down by a jealous God. When, there- 
fore, seven of the children were struck down by scarlet fever, and one of 
them “‘ left a breathless corpse (a mass of corruption) while she took her 
flight (I trust) to a better world,” the whole visitation struck him chiefly 
as “a word in season ”’ to himself. 

Meanwhile, “ respected and caressed,” he pursued “ his ancient, well- 
considered and judicious habits with stedfastness and composure ” ; and 
once his piety was rewarded by a sign comparable to Elijah’s command of 
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heaven-sent bears. For there was then stationed at Leicester a certain 
young officer who “ had been seduced into habits of profligacy and de- 
bauchery by giving ear to infidel advisers and to certain infidel publica- 
tions of the day.” One Sunday, this bold young man marched his com- 
pany to church, where he was 
observed by Mr. Robinson to face about as soon as he had reached the door, and 
with much sullenness and scorn strongly expressed in his countenance, to turn 
away from the church, leaving his company to shift for themselves. 


But Mr. Robinson was in command of Heaven’s thunder, and knew that 
the Almighty could punish by agencies less picturesque than bears. He 
was probably not surprised, therefore, when 


in the course of the ensueing week, this poor young man was attacked by a consti- 
pation in his bowels and died after two days’ illness ; but not before he had sent to 
Mr. Robinson, had owned the corrupted state of his mind, 


and declared his willingness to make his peace with God. 
_ In 1797 Mr. Robinson was appointed chaplain to the gaol, where 
“his plan was, chiefly by alarm moderately tempered by love and per- 
-suasion, to drive these ‘ stout-hearted ’ into the way of escape.” We are 
not surprised to hear that after the execution of two burglars, which he 
had dreaded in anticipation, “‘ he described with much emotion the high 
gratification he had enjoyed in witnessing their last scene.”” For, as usual, 
* he had improved it with much effect to the multitude.” 
It was at this time that he 


exerted himself to make the evils of the slave-trade generally known and felt ; and 
as some test of his sincerity, submitted to an exercise of self-denial which made up 
in frequency what it wanted in magnitude, by renouncing the use of sugar in his tea. 


Let those who would belittle this sacrifice remember the old legend that 
he would go anywhere for a cup of tea. Also, that his calls were many, 
since he would pay them “ with his watch in his hand, that he might not 
exceed five or ten minutes ”—in which time, however, “ he generally 
‘contrived to drop some profitable remark.” The accumulative value, 
therefore, of his sacrifice, is not to be despised. 
His visits were still confined chiefly to tea-parties ; but at the end of his 
life he was also “‘ commonly said to be the life of city feasts ” ; and “ no 
man had an higher relish for plain British fare, which he sweetened with 
temperance, appetite, thankfulness and prayer.”’ He liked, moreover, to 
choose for himself the food that he was to eat at home ; for he was not 
only “ a prudent economist of his time,” but in all worldly affairs was “ so 
shrewd in buying and selling, so apt in his accounts, so wary in giving 
confidence.” ; 

~ In 1797 Mr. Robinson was married a second time, to a widow who fed 
and tended him so well that he grew fat, and was at last stricken by “a 
decided fit of apoplexy.”’ There followed after some years a second stroke 
which extinguished the vital spark; and Mr. Vaughan “ was kindly 
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indulged with the melancholy satisfaction of contemplating ” his mortal 
remains. As for the funeral— it is scarcely possible to conceive a more 
affecting sight than that exhibited in the congregation assembled on this 
interesting occasion.” There were so many hatchets to be buried in his 
grave, that “‘ it was difficult to put an end to the ceremony ” ; but finally 
all animosities were laid to rest and held there under the ponderous 
magnificence of his monument. Of this, 


the principal composition represents the late Mr. Robinson receiving his com- 


mission to preach the Gospel immediately from the hands of our Saviour Himself, — 


who is represented as having descended on a cloud, and as placing the pastoral | ; 


crozier in the right hand of Mr. Robinson. 


After this description of his monument it is an anticlimax, a sacrilege — 


almost, to revert to the character of the man himself, and to his opinions. 
In religion, he was “‘a moderate Calvinist’; in politics a Tory, who 
“‘ avowed his utter detestation of the whole catalogue of Revolutionary 
principles.” And what, indeed, we are asked, “‘ would have been the 
probable consequences, had he remained neutral and silent ? What if he 
had espoused the other side ?”” We can only suppose that the gutters of 
Leicester would in such an event have run with blood, and that an altar 
would have been dedicated to Reason within the precincts of St. Mary’s. 

Even Mr. Vaughan allows some limitations to an otherwise perfect man, 
admitting that “of genius, taste and sentiment, he possessed little. He had 
nothing of bold conception, nothing of lively imagination, nothing of 
novelty or originality in his cast of thought”; while a positive fault is 
detected in “‘ some remains of high-mindedness.”’ 

It is curious to notice the changed meaning of “‘ high-mindedness,” 
which in this context means pride and therefore sin, but which is to-day 
accounted virtue. And this change of meaning may give a clue to the whole 
puzzle of Mr. Vaughan’s biography. He is obviously sincere in his admira- 
tion of Thomas Robinson, and his humour is quite unconscious. Yet in 
reading him we are repelled, as from some unclean creature, and only our 
amusement saves us from disgust. Manifestly, some readjustment has 
shifted the scale of values between then and now. But perhaps this change 
is not, after all, ethical so much as literary. Perhaps it is Mr. Vaughan’s 
words rather than his sentiments that ring so false. It is possible that Mr. 
Robinson was not such a bad fellow after all—not a brutal hypocrite, but 
only a well-meaning bore. Let us hasten, therefore, to improve this 
example of how a biography should not be written ; and observe how the 
clumsiness of an admirer may obscure the man he writes of, as imperfect 
glass distorts the features of the photograph beneath it. 
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OSWALD SPENGLER 


By FRANCIS CLARKE 


HEN the Emperor Wilhelm II despatched a German gunboat 
to Agadir in the year 1911, he not only provoked a European 
international crisis, but caused Oswald Spengler suddenly to 
discover the view of life and history which he expounds in 
that so clumsily arranged yet so magnificently written book, The Decline 
_ of the West.* Spengler, who informs us of this fact in his apologetic pam- 
phlet, Pessimismus ?, must not on that account be taken for a champion of 
the Hohenzollerns. So far as he has a hero at all, it is an Englishman, 
Cecil Rhodes, whom he regards as the first man of a new age, the embodi- 
ment of our Western or Faustian civilisation and the proper model for 
imitation by our youth. 
Spengler is a brilliant writer whose brilliance aims always at lucidity, 
not cleverness, and so never degenerates into smartness, not very wide in 
_tange of tone and method, relying too much upon simple antithesis, but 
_crystally clear in detail (sometimes clearly nonsensical) as the choice of 
such means implies, and using his limited armoury of literary weapons 
with an unsurpassed virtuosity ; yet he is very far from clear in his funda- 
mental doctrines. In defiance of a general agreement to the contrary, I 
venture to say that he is not an immensely learned man. He could not 
_ become an immensely learned man if he would, and would not become an 
immensely learned man if he could. He has very little respect for immensely 
learned men, Nor is he by any means a profound or careful thinker ; he 
has much contempt for profound and careful thinkers. By collecting 
suitable passages from his book it would be easy enough to make him out 
an extremely ignorant man. He is certainly not that ; but it is undoubtedly 
_ true that the extent of his learning and the power of his intellect have been 
wholly inadequate to control and check the extraordinary fertility of his 
imagination. His book is made up of the almost innumerable permutations 
-and combinations of a limited number of facts illuminated by a strictly 
limited number of ideas. Where he has the advantage over more learned 
men is simply that his considerable, though not excessive, stock of know- 
ledge is distributed, and his few fundamental ideas are applied, over a 
much wider variety of periods and countries and subjects than any pro- 
fessional scholar dares to survey. The general chorus about his immense 
learning means simply that he knows more about any one of many subjects 
than the average specialist in another. No subject has been discovered on 
‘which he shows knowledge not easily accessible to anyone who knows his 
way about museums and textbooks and literature, or any real independence 


*The Decline of the West, by Oswald Spengler. Authorised translation with notes by 
Charles Francis Atkinson. Vol. 1, Form and Actuality. Vol. II, Historical Perspectives. 
Allen & Unwin. 21s. each volume. . 
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of thought as distinct from that imaginative insight which he himself 


considers the only proper means of historical understanding. And what — 


causes his highly attractive adventure to break down, in my judgment, is J 


simply that he has not achieved in any one sphere that more highly 


specialised depth of learning or severity of thought which would have ~ 
enabled him to make discreet and really effective use of a more superficial — 


knowledge in the others. He has no special subject of his own. He 


employs the comparative method uncontrolled by any real experience of — 
the intensive method. The brilliancy of his style is indeed closely connected — 


with the unscientific simplicity of his ideas. He marches us backwards and ~ 


forwards, up and down a long gallery of antiquities glittering in the many- 


coloured light and fantastically refracted by the simplifying lenses of his — 


imagination, comparing in multiplied symmetries and antitheses the brave — 


Egyptian with the cowardly Greek and the wheedling Chinaman, the 
windowless cavern of the Magian mosque with the many-windowed 
Western cathedral, the negativity of Indian with the positivity of Apollinian 
mankind, the sculpture and cleanliness of the Classical with the music and 
filth of the Faustian, the perpendicular outlook of the Faustian which 
asserts personal individuality with the horizontal outlook of the Russian 
culture which denies it, telling us meanwhile of time, space, number, 
expression, communication, language, art, music, religion, mythology, race, 
nationality, economics, morality, physics, chemistry and technology, and 
reducing all these and all other manifestations of human life and thought 
to the simplest possible terms of a single principle in each culture. 

The Decline of the West will encourage, though it may not satisfy, all 
those who like to find learning and literature within the same covers, and 
all those who fear that the intensive method of historical study is in 
danger of a too complete separation from its complementary opposite, the 
comparative method. The worst of digging a hole very deep and very 
narrow is that when you have got to the bottom of it you can’t see anything ; 
and that is why some modern research produces so much learning and so 
little light. But on the other hand you are not likely to discover anything 
of much importance about the soil by just scratching the surface of it over 
a wide area. The intensive and the extensive method, research and 
synthesis, are equally necessary and mutually complementary. 

Spengler denies the existence of mankind as a historical unit. Mankind 
is for him a zoological not a historical term. Not merely is the idea of 
continuous progress on the part of mankind a complete delusion, but there 
can be no continuous history of mankind at all. There is only a history 
of several completely self-contained and isolated cultures, exercising no 
influence upon one another, except so far as they occasionally get in one 
another’s way and stunt one another’s growth, or even destroy one another 
altogether as the Spaniards destroyed the Maya culture in Mexico. 
Eight such cultures have grown to maturity within recorded history : in 
chronological order the Babylonian, Egyptian, Indian, Chinese, Classical 
or Apollinian, Arabian or Magian, Mayan or Mexican, and our own 
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Western or Faustian. This last has now entered upon its final stage, and a 
ninth culture, the Russian, is already arising to succeed it. Three other 
cultures have failed for various reasons to reach maturity, and so are 
historically unimportant: the Persian, Hittite and Peruvian. Most 
historians, while admitting the almost complete isolation of the Chinese 
and Indian cultures, think of the Roman Empire as a channel through 
which contributions from the Babylonian, Egyptian and Classical (to 
say nothing of the Phoenician and the Hebrew) have flowed into our own ; 
Spengler isolates these cultures utterly from one another and inserts 
between the Classical and the Western a culture of his own discovery 
equally isolated from both, the Magian or Arabian (of which Islam is 
only a part). Every one of these isolated cultures passes through precisely 
the same series of phases in about the same period of time. No phenome- 
non or event of significance occurs in any one culture that is not precisely 
paralleled at relatively the same time in every one of the others. Where 
in one culture we find no parallel to some significant phenomenon in 
another, we have to assume simply that it did occur though no record 
remains. Feudalism, Reformation, Puritanism, Rationalism, Materialism, 
and Caesarism accompanied by religious revival, a kind of second child- 
hood, succeed one another in this order in every culture. Islam, for 
example, is simply the Puritanism of the Magian culture, Shih-Huang-Ti 
the Chinese Augustus, Napoleon the Alexander of our Western world, 
Cecil Rhodes the forerunner of our Caesar. Civilisation is the final stage, 
the fulfilment and the dying of a culture, marked by the complete domina- 
tion of the petrifact and petrifying city over the life-giving land. Our own 
culture has entered upon this stage since about 1800, and by about 2200 
A.D. it will be dead like the Egyptian, Chinese, Indian and Arabian cultures 
to-day. The lifetime of a culture is a uniform period of about one thousand 
years ; but these dead civilisations, like worn-out giants of the primeval 
forest, may thrust their decaying branches towards the sky for hundreds 
and thousands of years and rob new growing cultures of light and air. It 
is a somewhat disquieting circumstance that there appears to be no 
recorded example of the corpse of a dead culture having the grace to recog- 
nise that it is dead and get out of the way without being forcibly helped ; 
although the Jews, a corpse of Arabian culture scattered all over the 
Faustian world, are now at any rate condescending to decompose. 

_ As the development of every culture is precisely parallel to that of vee 
other, the short remaining history of our own can be predicted wit 
confidence and accuracy—assuming of course that it is not destroyed by 
some cause wholly external and irrelevant to itself, as the Maya culture 
was destroyed by Cortez’s handful of bandits. On the other hand the 
parallel phenomena differ fundamentally from culture to culture according 
to the profound differences in the fundamental ideas of the several cultures, 
their completely different experience of the spatial world, their contrasted 
and mutually unintelligible attitudes to life ; while all phenomena within 
one and the same culture are the inevitable outcome of the fundamental 
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idea of that culture. Spengler complains that, despite the occasional 
crude use of art-history to “ illustrate ” political history, he has not found 
one present-day historian who has carefully considered this morphological 
relationship inwardly binding together the expression-forms of all branches 
of a culture. Every culture, like every plant, has its own habit or, as we 
may prefer to say, its own style. Gothic architecture, differential calculus, 
dynastic wars, oil-painting, modern perspective, contrapuntal music, 
railways, telephones, long-range weapons and the modern credit system in 
finance are all equally inevitable and inevitably interrelated expressions of 
our Faustian soul, which the Classical culture could no more have invented — 
or understood than we could have produced the city-state, Euclidean 
geometry, Doric architecture, Attic tragedy, coinage or the sculpture of 
Polycletus. It is no accident but deepest necessity that the Classical 
culture, a culture of bodies, found supreme artistic expression in sculpture, — 
while our Western culture has unfolded itself in music, and in the height 
of its summer covered up and concealed the body with as much powder, 
paint, clothing and ornament as possible and resolutely refrained from 
washing it; Louis XIV, a typically Western figure, gave particularly 
pungent expression to his Faustian soul in this way ; one of his mistresses — 
commented caustically upon the fact. Spengler notes with satisfaction 
that musicians are notoriously dirty people. I do not know what he thinks — 
about the epidemic of cleanliness which in recent times has spread like a 
pestilence from our own country over so much of the Western world, | 
despite the Faustian disgust and opposition of Mr. Shaw’s Bulgarian © 
major. Probably it only shows that the English are an unmusical people — 
and the Faustian soul is already dying. Or is it perhaps a manifestation of 
the rising Russian culture ? 
Nowhere does the distinctive character of a Spenglerian culture find 
clearer or more significant expression than in its peculiar ideas of number 
and of space. Thus for example the Classical, Apollinian, Euclidean 
mathematic understood number only as representing positive, definite, 
visible magnitudes, such as the side of a triangle. Classical man could have 
attached no meaning to the absolute number 3 or 4 of the Arabian mathe- 
matic, where the number is specified but not the unit, let alone to the 
Arabian algebraical figure x, which leaves both unit and number undefined ; 
nor could he have made any use of negative or imaginary numbers. 
Indian number belongs to a third type different alike from the Classical 
and the Arabian : it stands for a possibility conceived apart from existence, 
3, for example, being in this mathematic an unrealised potentiality whose 
realisation might be alternatively + 3, —3 or 4; and the conception of 
zero as a number is a characteristic invention of this culture, the most 
purely passive and negative world-outlook of all. Our own Western or 
Faustian number, again, stands for a function : the mathematic of functions 
is the peculiar, characteristic and necessary mathematic of our own 
culture alone. Space, again, for the Egyptian culture is a corridor or 
avenue, straight as the Nile, inexorable as the river and the destiny of the 
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dwellers in that natrow strip of fertile land ; for the Chinese a maze, 
wandering zig-zag like the Hwang-Ho ; for the Classical a nothingness 
intervening between visible bodies, like the sea between the little islands 
and promontories of the Aegean ; for the Magian a cavern, for the Faustian 
an infinity, for the Russian a plane. This variety of space feeling is reflected 
plainly in the architecture of the several cultures. With the stone-enclosed 
_temple-way of Egypt and the winding paths of a Chinese garden may be 
compared the Classical temple in which the visible outside is everything, 
the inside nothing ; the cavern-like Arabian mosque where the inside is 
everything, the outside nothing, and supreme emphasis is laid upon the 
enclosing roof; the Western cathedral with its striving after infinity 
upwards and outwards, the high vaultings and flying buttresses, above ail 
the gigantic windows and many-coloured, translucent, wholly incorporeal 
window-paintings, visible expressions of a will to emerge from the interior 
into the boundless ; and the Russian church with its plane roof and 
sprinkling of cupolas. 

Similar differences show themselves in the conceptions of individual 
personality. The Faustian ego demands to dominate, to impose itself 
intolerantly upon all things and all men, all time and all space ; the Classical 
to stand alone in proud isolation, tolerant of others but independent of 
them, impervious to the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; the 
Magian or Arabian is not felt as an active or positive unit at all, but a 
place of meeting and conflict between the two opposing principles of 
good and evil ; the Russian, equally remote from the Faustian and Classical 
conceptions, somewhat akin to the Magian yet again diverging from it, 
feels himself a point upon a plane, member of a horizontal brotherhood 
of man wherein the act of one is the act of all. So in religion: to the 
Faustian God is the Almighty, a superhuman Commander-in-Chief 
uniting all powers; Classical man conceived his gods as visible bodily 
beings resident on a visible earthly Olympus ; the Magian God is a spirit, 
whence there emanates and descends into the soul of the individual the 
Word through which alone he can himself achieve salvation. 

From the ideas of number, space, architecture, personality and religion 
in the several cultures we pass finally to the conceptions of law and of 
nationality. In the Classical culture law was a law of bodies, the exploita- 
tion of man by man took the form of bodily possession, slavery ; the nation 
was a community of citizens dwelling in a bodylike city, a single point, and 
collision between these normally hostile bodily states often resulted in the 
bodily annihilation of the vanquished community. Arabian law, on the 
other hand, is a law of incorporeal persons ; and our Western law ought 
to be, though as yet it is not, wholly a law of functions, instead of indulging 
in absurd debates as to whether electric power or the right of broadcasting, 
for example, is or is not a corporeal thing. And the nation, which for the 
Classical world was a visible pointlike body, a city-state, is for the Magian 
or Arabian a wholly incorporeal consensus of believers without local 
habitation or visible form, a creed-community, Jewry, Orthodox Christians, 
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Monophysites, Nestorians, Persians, Mandaeans or Islam ; while for the 
Faustian it is a geographically extended, territorialised community ever 
aiming at an indefinite, an infinite territorial expansion. 

In the centre of Spengler’s thought there stands an analogy or metaphor ; 


the comparison between a Culture and a plant. It is characteristic of 


Spengler’s mental habit that this analogy establishes a complete tyranny 
over him, and he comes to forget almost wholly that it is an analogy, not 
a fact. And the first two criticisms which will occur to the reader are 
(x) that the analogy is not really applicable, (2) that where applicable it is 
not really applied. A culture is no doubt a form of organic life, and as 
such may be expected to have something in common with all other forms 
of organic life. Historians, indeed, have been very generally accustomed 
to use the metaphors of birth and growth, youth and maturity, death and 
decay, in speaking of cultures as in speaking of races, peoples, classes, 
arts, religions and so on ; Spengler complains that they have applied such 
metaphors crudely and inadequately. But when applying them to a 
culture, the first necessity is to distinguish what is common to plant, 
culture and all other forms of organic life from what is peculiar to each ; 
and there are obvious reasons for expecting to find that among all such 
forms the plant is not the most but the least likely to present a full analogy 
with the culture. For analogies apart, the culture is not a vegetable being 
like the oak, nor yet an animal being like the cat, but a highly complex 
spiritual being which lives in and through a plurality of human beings, 
themselves as individuals neither vegetable nor merely animal but spiritual, 
and moreover organised in a complicated series of groups which are not 
merely animal but spiritual organisms : the family, the tribe, the Church, 
the State and innumerable others. It would be reasonable to expect that a 
culture should behave more like an animal than a plant, more like a 
human being than another animal, more like a group of human beings than 
an individual ; and finally that as differing from all these and exceeding 
them all in complexity it should present some features peculiar to itself, 
differentiating it from plant, animal, individual human being and sub- 
ordinate group of human beings no less than all these are differentiated 
from one another. And we find, as might be expected a priori, that the 
closest similarities in behaviour and development among the various 
vegetable, animal and spiritual forms of organic life are to be found in 
their earliest stages, whereas later on after evolving to maturity their 
ne here peculiar characteristics they behave quite differently from one 
another. 

Among the most obvious differentiae of spiritual life is that, unlike at 
any rate the individual iste or animal, it does not necessarily die. Shake- 
speare the animal is dead, Shakespeare the poet is still alive. This is a 
most elementary fact which will not fit in with Spengler’s system at all. 
Wherever he finds anything which shows this capacity for indefinitely 
prolonged life, he simply informs us that it is really dead ; the very fact 
that it appears to go on living at all, and the fact that it appears to live 
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without rapid and regular evolution such as marks the earlier stages of 
life, are to him proofs that it has really been dead all the time. That is 
essentially his view of the older civilisations, and that is also essentially his 
view of what we call immortal works of art. He does in effect tell us that 
Shakespeare the poet died with Shakespeare the animal ; and let us note 
in passing that his doctrine logically carried out does in reality isolate 
man from man as fully as culture from culture. Not only are there three 
Aristotles for three separate cultures, the Classical, the Arabian and the 
Western, without one single concept or thought in common, but there are 
really on his showing as many Shakespeares as there are readers of Shake- 
speare, and none of these Shakespeares is the real Shakespeare or has any 
relation to him. 

Consider again the human family : here is a form of spiritual life closely 
connected with animal life and sometimes confused with it. The family is 
not a biological fact ; it is a legal fact (such. as we perversely call a legal 
fiction, meaning what is fact in law but not elsewhere) and in another sense . 
a spiritual fact : a name and a tradition. We talk of the founder of a family, 
meaning the individual who founded the greatness of his line, the person 
from whom the family tradition may be considered to start ; and we trace 
the growth of this greatness, the development of this tradition ; but there 
is no normal or necessary limit to the lifetime of the family, even as a legal 
fact ; and all the time, during and after the lifetime of the name and the 
legal family, this family as a unit of spiritual life, a tradition, is passing 
by marriage to other names and mingling with other traditions. Why 
should not Cultures as units of spiritual life show this same capacity for 
continued life and intermingling with one another? Why assume that a 
culture will behave like plant life rather than like animal or spiritual life ? 
It is true that Spengler appears to regard plant life as definitely superior to 
animal life, and man as rising above the lower animals only through 
his occasional capacity for becoming a plant, settling down as an agri- 
culturist and thus striking roots into the soil. This settlement, the develop- 
ment of a peasantry, is the necessary pre-requisite for the emergence of a 
culture ; and when the culture has passed into its final stage of urban 
Civilisation, uprooting itself from the soil to bloom and wither and die 
amid the stone of the great city, what remains is nothing but a remnant of 
the peasantry which in nurturing the culture and civilisation has been 
drained of its best blood : a fellaheen peasantry which has no part in the 
accomplishment of its own destiny, and is at the mercy of every destiny 
imposed upon it from without. The history of a Culture is confined within 
the limits of the plant-like human life between the animal nomadism of 
pre-agricultural man and the intellectual nomadism of Cosmopolis. But 
even allowing for this vegetable prejudice, it is curious that Spengler should 
refuse to admit the possibility of cultures intermingling as human families 
intermingle. Our admiration for the Classical culture which we cannot 
really understand, he thinks, is due to the fact that extremes meet: it 
illustrates the mutual attraction of opposites. But is not the mutual 
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attraction of opposites, so often issuing in marriage with high potentialities — 


of achievement and disaster alike, the fullest and strongest form of mutual 


influence imaginable ? Elsewhere he actually defines marriage as 


a firm plant-like intergrowth and mutual possession of two human beings, so real — 


as to be even reflected in an increasing facial similarity. 


I am no botanist, but if cultures are plants, and plants really do intergrow _ 


and get their faces alike, why should we not expect cultures to do the — 


same ? 

And so we are brought to the second criticism, that the analogy between 
culture and plant, where applicable, is only very imperfectly and capri- 
ciously applied. A plant springs from seed produced by another plant of 
identical species and genus, and itself produces seed from which after- 
wards other plants of the same species will spring ; a perennial plant 
grows and blooms anew year after year, living on with younger plants 
sprung from its own seed; Spengler’s cultures spring from no seed 
whatever, they are suddenly and unaccountably there, they grow and 
bloom once only and leave no seed behind them. Plants of the same species 
resemble one another closely, while plants of different species differ from 
one another widely not only in character but in the succession of their 
phases and the duration of their life. But every Spenglerian culture 
would appear to be a separate species and a separate genus of its own ; yet 
all cultures are held to go through an identical succession of phases in an 
identical period of time, and to resemble one another so exactly in structure 
and metabolism that the whole of any culture can be reconstructed from 
the knowledge of a small part. They differ from one another in character 
as widely as an oak from a Shirley poppy ; why should they then be 
identical in morphology, phases and life duration ? Why this complete 
dissimilarity in character with complete similarity in development ? Why 
should not the peculiar character of a culture play some part in determin- 
ing for that culture a peculiar course of development ? That Spengler 
fails to face this question is all the more remarkable because he differen- 
tiates the several cultures from one another in character most particularly 


by their widely varying degrees of will to duration, their stronger or weaker 


manifestation of historical sense, of care for future and past. The Egyp- 
tian, the Chinese and our own Western or Faustian are definitely historical 
cultures, animated by a strong will to duration; the Indian and the 
Classical culture are definitely unhistorical, or perhaps we should call 
the Indian negatively unhistorical and the Classical positively anti- 
historical. Granted these differences, is it not possible, even probable, 
that the lifetime of one culture may be prolonged by its historical or the 
lifetime of another culture shortened by its unhistorical or anti-historical 
character ? The Mayan or Mexican culture, which developed the most 
complex of all calendar systems, is credited with a deep historical sense ; 
and yet, as Spengler tells us, it was a truly Classical trait, a defect of will- 
to-power in the matter of technics, which made possible its catastrophe. 
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Assuming that it was a truly Classical trait, why should not this trait 
common to the Classical and Mexican cultures be held to signify an anti- 
historical element in both? We are told further that every culture has 
its own peculiar tempo and rhythm ; have tempo and rhythm no influence 
on duration ? 

It is the most distinctive feature in all Spengler’s doctrine that he severs 
altogether the threads binding one culture to another while tightening 
those which bind together the different manifestations of life within one 
culture into a single self-contained whole. We imagine ourselves to have 
inherited from other cultures such important elements, for example, as the 
Christian religion and the thought of Aristotle: it is a delusion. There are 
in reality three Aristotles, a Classical, an Arabian and a Western, without 
one concept or one idea in common. There are three Christianities : 
the Magian Christianity of Christ and Augustine, the Western Christianity 
of Hildebrand, Luther and Loyola, and the rising Russian Christianity of 
Dostoyevsky, to which the next thousand years will belong; they are 
utterly different and mutually unintelligible. Chinese and Indian Budd- 
hism, again, are utterly different world-outlooks. Similarly there are as 
many distinct and disconnected forms of mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
sculpture, architecture and morality as there are cultures. Yet it is 
clearly impossible to contend that interrelations of any kind between the 
cultures are altogether non-existent. In mentioning the destruction of the 
Maya culture by Cortez and his bandits, Spengler deduces that such 
relations are accidental and irregular. But it is also clear that cultures have 
sometimes had interrelations differing widely from the violent destruction 
of one by another. The real essence of Spengler’s theory is that one 
culture cannot enrich another or modify its character but can only im- 
poverish and stunt its growth, just as one plant can do nothing to streng- 
then or alter another but may hamper its development by depriving it of 
light and soil. There are two great examples, one historical and the other 
contemporary, of an old culture which has already petrified into civilisation, 
thus hindering and stunting for a time the development of a younger. 
The Arabian or Magian culture was thus overlaid by the dying Classical 
civilisation ; and the Russian soul is even to-day awaiting its release from 
the hard sheet of Western civilisation drawn over it by Peter the Great 
and his successors. At Actium it should have been Antony who won ; 
his victory would have liberated the Magian soul from Classical bondage. 
But Octavian, a Classical, Euclidean man, who like all such was quite 
devoid of historical sense and had not read his Spengler, made the natural 
mistake of winning that battle,and thereby prolonged the period of 
mprisonment for nearly seven hundred years,until the time of Mohammed. 
The sensationally rapid expansion of Islam in the seventh century was 
nothing more or less than the sudden long-delayed throwing off of its 
shains by a culture which began already to feel the approach of old age 
yefore having yet enjoyed the freedom proper to youth. 

Where one culture is thus overshadowed by another there is produced 
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the phenomenon which Spengler calls a historical pseudomorphosis ; 
and it is a significant fact in itself, which he might well have considered 
more fully, that to describe it he is compelled to exchange the botanical 
for a geological metaphor. For it is not simply a question of one culture 
being weakened and impoverished by another like a plant. The life of one 
culture flows into the rigid forms of another and is thus twisted out of 
its own proper shape, perverted and poisoned as well as being stunted. 
Pseudomorphosis on a smaller scale and in relation to particular depart-— 
ments of life, it would appear, can be observed in other cases also. Our own 
Western law, for example, has not yet become fully and truly Western ; 
under the influence of misunderstood Classical and Magian forms it is © 
still confusedly trying to be a law of bodies or a law of persons instead 
of becoming fully and consciously a law of functions ; the construction 
of a truly Western jurisprudence is a task which Spengler assigns to the 
German people as the last nation of our culture, the Romans of the 
Western world. And while our credit system, our cheques and bills of | 
exchange and so on, are truly Western or Faustian, an economic system 
of functions, on the other hand our coins, these visible bodily Euclidean 
bits of metal, are an essentially Classical kind of money which has really 
no business to exist among us at all. 

But now a different case again has to be recognised : it is clear that one 
culture does sometimes use the forms of another not involuntarily, without 
being able to use them properly for its own purposes, but voluntarily and 
with full ability so to use them, though the use it makes of them may differ 
from that made of them by the other culture. Let us see what Spengler 
has to say of such cases (Vol. II, p. 58 of the translation) : | 

Try to follow, element by element, the “ influence ” of Egyptian plastic upon 
early Greek, and you will find in the end that there is none at all, but that the Greek 
will-to-form took out of the older art-stock some few characteristics that it would in 
any case have discovered in some shape for itself. . . . I repeat, it is only the 
relations that are accepted that we observe. But what of those that were not 
accepted? .... Every relation that was accepted was not only an exception, but 

a misunderstanding. . 
There was once a girl who apologised for her illegitimate baby on the 
ground that it was a very little one, and Spengler always seems to feel 
himself in a similar position when driven to recognise any interrelation 
between the cultures at all. But what does the first sentence above quoted 
imply, if not some common element and therefore some mutual intelligi- 
bility as between the two culture-souls thus expressed ? Is not the im- 
plied admission really fatal to the whole theory of isolated self-contained 
cultures ? Some part of the forms of one culture can be appropriated by 
another, the rest cannot ; and the old elements thus appropriated are in 
varying ways and degrees transformed by the new life poured into them. 
What one culture can give to another depends upon the receiver as well 
as the giver. But that is a very different thing from asserting that nothing 
is really either given or received. Spengler’s insistence upon the living 
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recipient as against the dead giver is the precise counterpart of Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc’s insistence on the dead to the exclusion of the living, when he 
tells us that all our civilisation is derived from Rome. (Spengler shares with 
Mr. Belloc, by the way, a profound contempt for teetotallers, vegetarians, 
puritans, pacifists, parliaments, Darwinians and dons.) The younger 
culture, Spengler argues, takes out of an older stock some few elements 
that tt would in any case have discovered in some shape for itself. Even if the 
-freception were really no more than this, it would still be a very effective 
_and important kind of influence exercised by the giving over the receiving 
culture : the discovery would be anticipated, and the vital energy other- 
wise required for the independent discovery of these forms would be 
saved and diverted into other channels. But the theory that reception 
cannot go beyond this is impossible to justify. It is inherently improbable, 
quite incapable of proof, and definitely disproved when we find a culture 
voluntarily making into an integral part of its own life some product which 
it has taken over from another culture and is never able to imitate even 
tolerably well for itself. I note two familiar and characteristic products 
_of widely different kind which our own Western culture has thus taken 
over from what Spengler calls the Arabian or Magian: namely, the 
_ Arabian Nights and the Persian carpet. It is not necessary to add an item 
so controversial as the New Testament. 
_ One more point about the interrelation of cultures. The Magian 
culture, in which every nation is a creed-community without local attach- 
“ments, has now been a dead civilisation, according to Spengler, for nearly 
_a thousand years. To this culture the Jewish nation belongs ; though 
Zionism, which Spengler regards as really un-Jewish, is presumably a 
Faustian movement. Now Spengler tells us that when in the age of en- 
-lightenment our Faustian culture became megalopolitan and intellectual 
-as Jewry had been since about 1000 A.D., this culture became suddenly 
accessible to the intelligentsia of the Jewish consensus. As the Faustian 
-culture-soul dies, as our already petrifying civilisation completes the 
_ process of petrifaction, so the last vestiges of cohesion among the Jews 
‘in our midst will vanish, together with the last barriers that mark them 
_off from ourselves. And that will be the end of the Jews, so far as Western 
Europe and America are concerned ; the future of Russian Jewry is another 
problem. But all this clearly introduces an idea not unreasonable in 
itself which seems to be in complete contradiction with Spengler’s general 
theory of the isolated culture : the idea that while cultures in their earlier 
stages, before intellect has established its domination, may be mutually 
‘exclusive and unintelligible, civilisations being essentially intellectual are 
‘not ; that every culture shows with progressively increasing fullness and 
clearness, as it unfolds, an intelligible and therefore communicable aspect ; 
in short that for the culture as for the plant, an analogy which Spengler 
has here failed to apply, it is a special function of the later phases to pro- 
duce seed, the life from which future cultures may spring. 
; 
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Spengler has much to say about Time and Space. Whether his contri- 
bution to the turbid torrent of talk on these tattered topics which our 
age is called upon to endure is better or worse than the rest of it, I will not 
attempt to judge. The antitheses which he sets up between destiny and 
causality, deeds and words, actuality and concept, fact and truth, are 
completely false. Destiny includes causality, and deeds include words. 
If Spengler’s remarks on concepts and truth are examined, his doctrine 
on these subjects will be found to consist almost entirely in one magnificent 
non sequitur. A concept cannot replace actuality, a truth is not identical 
with the fact which it asserts, therefore between concept and actuality or 
truth and fact no relation can really exist at all. The concept of gunpowder 
will not go bang, the concepts of beer and sausage will stay neither hunger 
nor thirst, the concept of love will prevent no man from hating his neigh- 
bour, the concepts of democracy and representation will neither rule nor 
be ruled, will make no majority able to govern and no minority willing to 
submit. This is of course the root of the matter : Spengler dislikes political — 
doctrinaires. He feels that his own country has suffered quite enough 
at the hands of the philosophers and the phrasemongers, native and foreign, 
from Heinrich von Gagern to Woodrow Wilson ; that she has need rather 
of an Eton, a Balliol and a Cecil Rhodes. And that Spengler himself 
should have been led to construct an anti-philosophical pseudo-philosophy 
so perversely elaborate and so elaborately perverse for the justification of 
a practical teaching so simple and natural is certainly not the least cogent 
piece of evidence in his support. 
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KEATS AND HIS PREDECESSORS: 
A Note on the Ode to a Nightingale 
By EDMUND BLUNDEN 


HE points of similarity between Shelley and Keats are frequently 
set forth with due eloquence, and those aspects wherein they are 
wide apart have not been neglected; but one thing remains to be 
said simply and distinctly, namely that Keats was a literary man 
and Shelley not so. Keats had the curiosity of a book-hunter, finding 
his way through many pages and volumes of the poetry called minor and 
picturesque miscellanies, from the Psyche of Mrs. Tighe to authorities on 
heraldry ; Shelley in his reading was apt to be “‘ borne darkly fearfully 
afar ” on the rolling seas of Homeric, or Aeschylean, or Miltonian majesty. 
If he paused and turned awhile from such reading, it was habitually to 
some work capable of supplying argument or illumination for his philo- 
sophical theses. ‘The manner, the dexterous emphasis or coloured phrase, 
played only distantly over his attention while his thought glowed and 
triumphed in the access of new understanding. In this way, whatever in 
the reasoning and proposals of Shelley had been anticipated by liberal 
spirits, we seldom find in the construction and outward effect of his poetry 
any trace of previous writers : 
This phoenix builds the phoenix’ nest, 
His architecture is his own. 
The verse of Keats, on the contrary, is chequered with references to and 
renovations of the detail of earlier men, and furnishes a remarkable oppor- 
tunity for those who appreciate the art of poetry by itself to exercise their 
_ powers. Without going so far as to write of “ The Plagiarisms of Keats,”’ 
one may indeed affirm that his poetic habit included, as the means some- 
times of inspiration and often of embellishment, the expressions that took 
his fancy as he read. In this observation, moreover, there lies no antipathy 
but, of course, a tribute to the genius which could assemble (like his own 
admired Milton in youth) the exquisite and the impressive from the fields 
of poetry, and command them, rehabilitate them, newly relate them into 
his own unforgettable achievements. _ : 

In Keats’s Odes especially one may discern a large number of evidences 
that he was at all times, even at the hour of his most personal and unique 
inspiration, a literary man. The words and cadences and atmospheres 
which had won his deeper response in reading blended their power with 
his other experience when he began to write. Haunted with the critical 
delight in the art of his fellow-poets, he found it as natural to voice that 
pleasure as to perpetuate the rest of his emotions. Let the great Ode to a 
Nightingale be examined in this regard, and Keats’ system of poetry will 
quickly appear with all its fearless recurrence to extant poetry. The Ode 
opens with the lines : 

2.P 
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My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk... . 


That exceptionally sharp-eyed surveyor of literature, Sir George Green- 
wood, in his Lee, Shakespeare and a Tertium Quid, has recognized these — 
phrases of submergence as a version from the Latin of Horace—a Horace ~ 
is recorded among the books owned by Keats—in the Epodes, no. XIX, of 
which the first four lines may be literally translated : 


The cause that a drowsy numbness has diffused through my inmost sense so 
great a forgetfulness, as though with parching mouth I had drained draughts of 
wine bringing on Lethean slumbers. . . . 


One need hardly add that Keats has enriched the quotation, and establish- 
ed upon it a composition still richer, whereas the Latin poet proceeds 
without ardour through conventional lines. 

In his third stanza Keats with the utmost art calls into being a harmony 
between his poem and the sublimities of Milton and Shakespeare. “‘ Fade 
far away, dissolve,” he cries of his own desire, and the remarkable verb 
identifies him in that mood with Hamlet : 

O, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ; 


with the words “ the fever and the fret,’’ Keats resumes the involuntary 
threnody of Macbeth : 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 


Then come the lines figuring human life as a prison of the plague-stricken, 
which cannot but call up in the mind their sad original, the vision of the 
Lazar-House “‘ wherein were laid numbers of all diseased,” in the eleventh 
book of the Paradise Lost. It is from Milton, also, in his lesser poems, that 
Keats takes some subsequent turns of phrase ; his “ viewless wings of 
Poesy ”’ corresponds exactly to Milton’s notion in the final stanza of The 
Passion : 

Or should I thence, hurried on viewless wing, 

Take up a weeping on the mountains wild. .. . 


“Tender is the night,” and the ensuing serenity, are near akin to the 
vision in Milton’s Nativity, beginning with “ But peaceful was the 
night.” And a hint of Horace, in the same part of his works as was 
already mentioned, has been gracefully errated. by Keats in the lines : 


And haply the Queen Moon is on her throne, 
Cluster’d about by all her starry Fays ; 


Horace’s opening couplet in another Epode being, in crude translation, 
Night had come, and in a calm heaven the moon was shining, amid 
the lesser stars.” 
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_ Mr. de Sélincourt, whose edition of Keats contains so much valuable 
information on the poet’s reading and allusion, has noticed verbal parallels 
between this Ode to a Nightingale and the earlier and less ambitious 
Nightingale of S. T. Coleridge. I am inclined to think the connection 
between the two poems more profound and basic. The theme of Cole- 
ridge’s easy-paced monologue was this: Milton wrongly gave the night- 
ingale the reputation for being ‘‘ melancholy,” whereas (to use Coleridge’s 
own words) : 

In Nature there is nothing melancholy. 

But some night-wandering man whose heart was pierced 

With the remembrance of a grievous wrong, 

Or slow distemper, or neglected love, 


must have attributed his emotions to the bird, and started the mistake 
thereafter enthusiastically repeated by poets. They ought rather to have 
surrendered themselves without qualification to the actuality of Nature, 
awhile forgetting their art and common reputation, so that their fame 


Should share in Nature’s immortality. 


Such is Coleridge’s path of thought on the nightingale’s song, and Keats 
appears to go in his steps when first he thinks the nightingale a bird of 

_ happy ecstasy, and then he imagines a complete, self-subduing escape into 
Nature, leaving behind those things and thinkings which make him “ full 
of sorrow.” Yet even here there is a complexity, for Keats knew his 
Britannia’s Pastorals also; and in Book I, Song 3, Browne has the 
lines, 

Sweet Philomela (then he heard her sing), 

I do not envy thy sweet carolling, 

But do admire thee that each even and morrow 

Canst carelessly thus sing away thy sorrow. 

Would I could do so too! .. . 


In his fifth stanza Keats may be said to be dreaming a Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and indeed in guessing the unseen flowers of his winding 
mossy ways his memory has called up Shakespeare to the mystery, or 
rather Oberon with his elfin confidence : 

I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips, and the nodding violet grows, 
Quite overcanopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine, 


The violet, the musk-rose and the eglantine perfume the dusk of Keats’s 
poem. His soft incense that “ hangs upon the boughs” is described in the 
phrase of Ariel. These intertwined hues of the greatest fancy in literature 
make Keats’s own enchantment all the deeper, and the reader is captivated 
with the sweetness of unheard melodies. 

The volumes of Wordsworth’s poetry published in Keats’s day made a 
great impression on him, and he is said to have known the Ode on Int1- 
mations of Immortality by heart; small wonder, then, that we have a 
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remembrance of “ The pansy at my feet” in Keats’s words, and again 
there is a thrilling consonance between that singing girl, 
Reaping and singing by herself, 
whose music filled Wordsworth’s heart with the joy of travellers hearing a 
nightingale in the desert, and Keats’s Ruth, likewise longing for “‘ far-off 
things,” and “ amid the alien corn.” Even Keats’s supremely fancied 
magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn 
has been felt to have some genealogical bond with less lustrous glimpses in 
Wordsworth, such as the 

Lady of the Lake 
Sole-sitting by the shores of old Romance 


Upon that perilous sea Coleridge had voyaged all alone. 

But that Keats should come under the spell of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge more than most men, and that his own young poetry should in some 
ways rediscover their discoveries is not to be wondered at; the more 
singular and less observed community of spirit, as it is reflected in the 
Nightingale poem, is that between him and ancient Horace. One instance 
has been distinguished, at the opening of the Ode. I do not know how far 
one might be able to prove that the “ hungry generations ”’ and “‘ emperor 
and clown ” of the seventh stanza are taken from Horace, whose essence 
of moralisation they indeed contain. “ Hungry generations ” appears to 
be a powerful and majestic translation of his tempus edax, ‘“‘ devouring 
time.’ However this may be, it is the finale of the poem which is import- 
ant, when Keats, losing the nightingale’s song and his revery, asks : 

Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 
Fled is that music :—Do I wake or sleep ? 


Horace (in his Odes, III 4, the second stanza) addresses the Muse with 
similar interrogations : 
Hearest thou ? Or does a lovely hallucination 
beguile me ? I think I hear thee and 
go straying through the haunted groves. .. . 


Viewed in company with the others noted, this parallel seems to warrant 
us almost in discerning, through over a hundred years, that Keats had his 
Horace in his hand that day when he sat under the plum tree at Lawn 
Bank, and presently began to write. But is it too bold a conjecture, that 
his Horace not only gave him a few phrases for the symphony which he 
then composed, but even supplied part of the impetus for his composing at 
all ? ‘The Ode was written in dejection largely due to a hopeless love, and a 
doubtful. Then let the reader turn to those Epodes of Horace already 
alluded to in detail, and consider whether Horace’s bitter cry therein 
against a woman who tortured his affections and was not content with one 
lover would not have struck Keats deeply and set his imagination working 
over all his own real or fancied dissatisfactions with Fanny Brawne. 
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ERASMUS DARWIN 


By ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


N 1756, Erasmus Darwin came to Lichfield. His appearance at the 

age of twenty-five was such that the inhabitants must soon have 

apprehended the intellectual terrors of a new Johnson, for in counten- 

ance and manner the two were closely alike. Dr. Darwin was tall but 
stooping, heavy-featured, pox-pitted, and of a jaundiced, furious expres- 
sion which would suddenly break up into delightful smiles until contradic- 
tion or jealousy again hardened him, for he was always sore upon opposition 
and sarcastic at the expense of another’s success. His early life had been 
humdrum but industrious. He was the son of a private gentleman near 
Newark and spent his youth in a pleasant country house, moving among the 
flowers and birds which were the chief study of his life. Evidently his un- 
checked, insistent disposition gave him easy control of his family ; even 
his elder sister, Susannah, found it necessary to send him her Lent diary 
for 1748, hoping that he might commend her self-denial and feel assured 
of her religious safety : 

Thursday, call’d up to Prayers by my Larum : spun till eight, collected ye Hens’ 
Eggs : breakfasted on oat cake, and Balm Tea; yn. dress’d and spun till one, 
Pease Porrage, Pottatoes and Apple Pye ; yn. turn’d over a few pages in Scribelerus, 
eat an Apple and got to my work ; at seven got Apple Pye and Milk, half an hour 
after eight red in ye Tatlar and at ten withdrew to Prayers: slept sound ; rose 
before seven ; ate a Pear, Pease Porrage, Puddin, Bread and Cheese ; Fore Mrs. 
Chappells came ; five drank tea ; six ate half an apple ; seven a Porrenge of Boyl’d 
Milk ; red in ye Tatlar ; at eight a glass of Punch. 


Unfortunately, this commendable enthusiasm happened in the very first 
days of Lent, and perhaps Erasmus never cared much at any season about 
preparations for the next world. He was already secure in the material 
things of this one, a confirmed rationalist, who many years later shocked 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, that devout Moravian, by declaring : 

Man has but five gates of knowledge, the five senses ; he can know nothing but 
through them ; all else is a vain fancy and, as for the being of a God, the existence 
of a soul, or a,world to come, who can know anything about them ? Depend upon 
it, my dear Madam, these are only bugbears by which men of sense govern fools ; 
nothing is real that is not an object of sense. 


He was pre-eminently a man of sense when he arrived in Lichfield, 
fortified by St. John’s College, Cambridge, and a brilliant course of medical 
study in Edinburgh. He very soon contrived to get a reputation, and, in 
spite of his alarming demeanour, a wife as well in the following year. 
Darwin at twenty-five had already other colours to his mind than medicine 
and nature. Already, perhaps, his genius was composing a rotatory pump, 

_a telescopic candlestick, or ponderously evolving a theory of sociological 
impulses. We know that one of the first children of that genius was a 
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knitting-loom for stockings, and it would not be surprising if the poetry 
of his later years had been spun upon it, for most of that poetry is as nearly 
tangible and as nearly woollen as poetry can be. So far, however, pro- 
fessional dignity had not allowed him to make any intimate advances 
towards poetry except by making the dangerous acquaintance of Anna 
Seward, who herself declares that “‘ he bound himself to the medical mast 
that he might not follow those delusive sirens, the muses, or be considered 
as their avowed votary.” Anna Seward had apparently her own intentions 
for Erasmus Darwin: she was certainly jealous of his wife, and reports 
with alacrity that “‘ upon her early youth and a too delicate constitution, the 
frequency of her maternal condition during the first five years of marriage 
had probably a baneful effect ” ; had certainly a baneful effect, indeed, for 
the “ dying angel ” expired in elaborate prose periods, a few years later. 
During the next ten years Darwin lived peaceably in his half-timbered 
house, secure from the intrepid Miss Seward, and happy in the conversa- 
tion of Boulton and Watt, the engineers, Sir Brooke Boothby, Francis 
Mundy, Day, Edgeworth, and the constant stream of lucrative invalids 
who poured across his garden-dell by a little bridge, ornamented with 
Chinese paling. The most distinguished patients came to him from re- 
mote parts of the country. Anna Seward tells with pride how she brought 
positively a countess, Lady Northesk, and how the countess was so much 
restored that she sent her “ a present of some beautiful Scotch pebbles for 
a necklace, picked up by her own hands in her Lord’s park, and polished 
in Edinburgh.” 

Meanwhile, the inventive genius of Darwin was much stimulated by 
Edgeworth. Together they composed a collapsible umbrella for haystacks 
and an ingenious wooden horse for jumping hedges, a horse infallible by 
theory, but strangely deficient in practice. At this time, too, Darwin in- 
vented his ‘‘ very singular carriage ”’ : 


a platform with a seat fixed upon a very high pair of wheels, and supported in the 
front, upon the back of the horse, by means of a kind of proboscis which, forming 
an arch, reached over the hind-quarters of the horse and passed through a ring, 
placed in an upright piece of iron which worked in a socket, fixed in the saddle. 
The horse could thus move from one side of the road to the other. 


The inevitable accident lamed him for life, and made him more than ever 
careful of his health : 


He avowed a conviction of the pernicious effects of all vinous fluid on the youth- 
ful constitution, an absolute horror of spirits of all sorts, however diluted. From 
strong malt liquor he totally abstained, and if he drank a glass or two of English 
wine, he mixed it with water . . . it is well known that Dr. Darwin’s influence 
sobered the county of Derby. 


In 1771 he began his enormous scientific work, Zoonomia, which was 
intended to reduce the facts belonging to animal life into classes, orders, 
genera and species and, by comparing them with each other, to unravel 
the theory of diseases. Darwin was certainly a century ahead of his time, 
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and more than adequately prepared the highways of his grandson, Charles, 
whom he anticipated in his studies of heredity, adaptation, sexual selection, 
and protective arrangements of animals and plants. In the intervals of this 
gruelling work, he bought a country house and made a garden where he 
used to sit with Anna Seward, and where, on a momentous occasion, he 
suggested that she might write a poem on the Linnaean system, to be 
called the Loves of the Plants. Modesty rebelled, the delicacy of a female 
‘a oat from such an undertaking, and Dr. Darwin determined to do it 
imself. 

Having finally offended Anna Seward by remarrying in the following 
year, he set to work and, in 1789, appeared the second part of the Botanic 
Garden, which was chosen as being the more likely to tickle public 
fancy. The refinement of these horticultural amours can scarcely have 
offended the nicest minds ; on every page there is more elegance than 
passion, more verbiage than elegance. The genteel.manners of a garden are 
well shown in a passage beginning : 

Deep in wide caverns and their shadowy aisles, 
Daughter of Earth, the chaste TRUFFELIA smiles, 


which is thus interpreted by Miss Seward : 

The Truffle, a well-known fungus, which never appears above ground, now 
meets our attention as a fine lady, married to a Gnome, stretched on beds of 
silvery asbestos beneath a grand subterranean palace ; soothed by the music of the 
Eolian strings, which make love to tender echoes in the circumjacent caves ; while 
cupids hover round and shake celestial day from their bright lamps. 


Even in a garden, however, the Fair may be unkind, sometimes un- 
deniably abandoned : 

Woo’d with long care, CURCUMA, cold and shy 

Meets her fond husband with averted eye ; 

Four beardless youths the obdurate beauty move 

With soft attentions of Platonic love, 


and some of the larger plants behave in the gayest way : 
Gigantic Nymph ! the fair KLEINHOVIA reigns, 
The grace and terror of Orixia’s plains, 
O’er her warm cheek the blush of beauty swims 
And nerves Herculean bend her sinewy limbs ; 
With frolic eye she views the affrighted throng 
And shakes the meadows as she towers along ; 
With playful violence displays her charms, 
And bears her trembling lover in her arms. 


Lest you might find too great a levity of attitude in the garden, Papyra 
_ stands in the middle of the second canto, combining with three fond dis- 
ciples in the production of music. The first two stand about her “ cane- 
wove throne ” without any especial labours, but the third 
on four concordant lines 
Prints the lone crotchet, and the quaver joins ; 
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Marks the gay trill, the solemn pause inscribes, 
And parts with bars the undulating tribes, 


while the echoing harp, shrill clarion, horn and shell expound the result 
along rebellowing shores. | 
Darwin became immediately one of the foremost literary men of the day ; _ 
adulation was heaped upon him, and, as a more concrete offering, he was ~ 
given ros. a line for the Economy of Vegetation, the first part of the Botanic — 
Garden. Mrs. Schimmelpenninck gives a picture of him at this time: — 
It was in the latter part of the morning that a carriage drove up to our door, of — 
that description then called a ‘‘ Sulky ”, because calculated to hold one person only. 
The carriage was worn, and bespattered with mud. Lashed on the place appro- 
priate to the boot in ordinary carriages was a large pail for the purpose of watering — 
the horses, together with some hay and oats beside it. In the top of the carriage 
was a skylight, with an awning which could at pleasure be drawn over ; this was for 
the purpose of giving light to the doctor, who wrote most of his works on scraps 
of paper with a pencil as he travelled. The front of the carriage within was 
occupied by a receptacle for writing-paper and pencils, likewise for a knife, fork 
and spoon. On one side was a pile of books, reaching from the floor to nearly 
the front window of the carriage ; on the other a hamper containing fruit and 
_ sweetmeats, cream and sugar, great part of which, however, was demolished . . . 
what was my astonishment at beholding him get out of the carriage. His figure 
was vast and massive, his head was almost buried in his shoulders, and he wore a 
scratch-wig, as it was then called, tied up in a little bob-tail behind. 


The sour witty humours of his conversation attracted all the intel- 
lectuals of the neighbourhood about him ; his luscious, humourless verses 
gave him a very comfortable conceit of himself, opposition and jealousy 
made him more than ever sore, more than ever ready to throw out icy 
squibs and roaring contradictions. He could not bear sonnets, he preferred 
the blank verse of Akenside to Milton, “ the jealous spirit of authorism 
darkened his candour,”’ and his scientific exactitude of mind was overset 
by the fun of celebrity. 

So it was with the highest hopes that he launched the Economy of 
Vegetation (1791), the first and more fantastic half of the Botanic Garden. 
The poem opens with the arrival of the Goddess of Botany at the garden 
near Derby, where spring and the elements are very conveniently waiting 
to receive her. The varied sequence of events is thus: she addresses the 
nymphs of fire ; star-light seen in camera obscura ; Animal Inoculation ; 
Bolognian Stone; Electric Eel ; Steam-engine applied to Pumps, Bel- 
lows, Water-engines, Corn-mills, Coining, Barges, Waggons, Flying- 
chariots ; Hesperian dragons ; Phosphoric Acid produced in the Blood ; 
drawings with colourless sympathetic inks ; Elijah on Mount Carmel ; 
departure of the Nymphs of Fire like sparks from artificial fire-works. 

The first few lines have a conventional charm not often found in Darwin. 
Unfortunately they are by Anna Seward : 


For thee my borders nurse the fragrant wreath, 
My fountains murmur, and my zephyrs breathe ; 
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Slow slides the painted snail, the gilded fly 
Smooths his fine down, to charm thy curious eye ; 
On twinkling fins my pearly nations play 

Or win with sinuous train their trackless way ; 
My plumy pairs in gay embroidery dress’d 

Form with ingenious bill the pensile nest, 

To Love’s sweet notes attune the listening dell, 
And echo sounds her soft symphonious shell. 


But soon we are back with Truffelia and the electric eel, soon the knitting- 
loom is pouring out inexhaustible couplets. “ All the operations of electric- 
ity next pass in review ; a lovely female receiving the shock on a waxen 
elevation ; also a circle of young men and women electrified. Their 
resulting sensations are described with perfect truth and elegance, and the 
effects of this discovery in paralytic cases are then exquisitely mentioned.” 
The nice female pen is entranced : it gurgles as enthusiastically in Dar- 
win’s garden as in Lady Eleanor Butler’s ; and it can revel in the Botanic 
Garden without the distress of finding anything so unrefined as Lady 
Eleanor Butler’s cow, which lived alone in a spotless villa, “‘ the least 
curiously elegant object of this magic domain.” 

Horace Walpole was not less pleased with the new poem ; in 1792 he 
writes to Mr. Barrett: ‘“‘ The Triumph of Flora is most beautifully and 
enchantingly imagined ; and the twelve verses that by miracle describe 
and comprehend the creation of the universe out of chaos, are in my 
opinion, the most sublime passages in any author, or in any of the few 
languages with which I am acquainted.’ Certainly there is a kind of 
dignity in the lines, and a happy jollity as though the Creation were the 
star-turn of a supernal garden-party : 


“* Let there be Light,” proclaimed the Almighty Lord ; 
Astonished chaos heard the potent word : 
Through all his realms the kindling ether runs, 
And the mass starts into a million suns ; 

Earths round each sun with quick explosion burst, 
And second planets issue from the first, 

Bend, as they journey with projectile force, 

In bright eclipses their reluctant course. 

Orbs wheel in orbs, round centres centres roll, 
And form, self-balanced, one revolving whole ; 
Onward they move amid their bright abode, 
Space without bound, The Bosom of their God. 


The heavens were evidently full of junketings, the “ bright abode ” was 
evidently bright with the gas-jets of innumerable frolics, for a few pages 
later on we hear how © 
with vast convolution Draco holds 

The ecliptic axis in his scaly folds, 

O’er half the skies his neck enormous rears, 

And with immense meanders parts the Bears : 

2Q 
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Onward the kindred Bears with footsteps rude 
Dance round the Pole, pursuing and pursu’d. 


The second canto is given over to the products of the earth, and is chiefly 
remarkable for containing the most elaborately unpoetical, the most un- 
poetically improbable simile in the language. : 

Hence orient Mitre owes its sparkling birth, 

And with prismatic crystals gems the earth, 

O’er tottering domes the filmy foliage crawls, 

Or frosts with branching plumes the mould’ring walls ; 

As woos Azotic Gas the virgin air, 

And veils in crimson clouds the yielding Fair. 


Delightful conceit ! drawn from the jangling, capricious machinery of that 
antique knitting-loom for stockings to conceal the Muse’s argillaceous 
feet (as he would have called them). Two other passages show his passion 
for catalogue and curious description : 

Hence silvery Selenite her crystal moulds, 

And soft Asbestus smooths his silky folds ; 

His cubic forms phosphoric Fluor prints 

Or rays in spheres his amethystine tints : 

Soft cobweb clouds transparent Onyx spreads, 

And playful Agates weave their colour’d threads ; 

Gay pictured Mochoes glow with landscape-dyes, 

And changeful Opals roll their liquid eyes. 
and again : 

First China’s sons, with early art elate, 

Formed the gay tea-pot and the pictured plate ; 

Saw with illumined brow and dazzled eyes 

In the red stove vitrescent colours rise ; 

Speck’d her tall beakers with enamell’d stars, 

Her monster josses and gigantic jars ; 

Smear’d her huge dragons with metallic hues, 

With golden purples and cobaltic blues ; 

Bade on wide hills her porcelain castles glare, 

And glazed Pagodas tremble in the air. 


As he says elsewhere, ‘‘ The bold Cameo speaks, the soft Intaglio thinks,” 
until these bombinating personifications deafen the ears,?and confound the 
reason. Mechanic Genius is tolerable, acquaintance with a female Im- 
perial Kew is not disagreeable, but enamoured Oxygene and the noisy 
conversation of a bold cameo are a little difficult to bear. 

The third canto is indeed remarkable. Now we are among the Aquatic 
Nymphs and launched on a peculiar train of thought : Steam rises from 
the ocean ; oil stills the waves ; ship-worm or Teredo ; Giesar a boiling 
fountain in Iceland ; Buxton ; Duke and Duchess of Devonshire ; alle- 
gorical lovers of Jupiter and Juno productive of vernal showers ; Aquatic 
taste ; Inland Navigation ; pumps explained ; Mothers exhorted to nurse 
their children ; charities of Miss Jones; Lacteal system in animals ; 
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departure of the Nymphs like water spiders, like Northern nations skating 
on the ice. The whole canto is delightfully dull; enlivened only by the 
finally worst couplet in English literature : 


So in green vales amid her mountains bleak 


BUXTONIA smiles, the Goddess-Nymph of Peak. 
and by a few instructive passages : 


NYMPHS ! your bright squadrons watch with chemic eyes 
The cold—elastic vapours as they rise ; 
With playful force arrest them as they pass 

And to pure AIR betroth the flaming GAS. 

or again : 

NYMPHS! you first taught to pierce the secret caves 
Of humid earth, and lift her ponderous waves ; 
Bade, with quick stroke the sliding pistons bear 
The viewless columns of incumbent air ;— 
Press’d by the incumbent air the floods below 
Through opening valves in foaming torrents flow, 
Foot after foot with lessen’d impulse move 
And rising seek the vacancy above. 
So when a Mother, bending o’er her child 
Clasps her fair nursling: 


and so forth, in pages of infelicitous parallels, blundering up the lower 
slopes of Parnassus like a great sulky on the Derby roads, crashing finally 
into the Sylphs who inhabit the last canto. 
Before long we are excited by their rash behaviour : 

SYLPHS ! your soft voices, whispering from the skies, 

Bade from low earth the bold MONGOLFIER rise ; 

Outstretch’d his buoyant ball with airy spring, 

And bore the sage on levity of wing. 


But the sylphs are a little disappointing : their levity of wing carries the 
oet into nothing but bogs, the poetical balloon is pricked before it rises. 

Be ec hcless this canto contains six lines which are perceptibly poetry, 
six lines that show up, alas not grandly, from the immeasurable bog about 
them : | 

Roll on, ye Stars, exult in youthful prime, 

Mark with bright curves the printless steps of Time, 

Near and more near your beamy cars approach 

And lessening orbs on lessening orbs encroach ; 

Flowers of the sky, ye too to age must yield, 

Frail as your silken sisters of the field. 


Every scientific or instructive point is adorned with copious notes, mostly 
_ of striking ingenuity and the minutest learning; but sometimes rather 
interesting than valuable, as when Darwin snatches an occasion to write : 


If the nations who inhabit this hemisphere of the globe, instead of destroying 
their seamen and exhausting their wealth in unnecessary wars could be induced 
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to unite their labours to navigate these immense masses of ice into the more 
Southern oceans, two great advantages would result to mankind; the tropic 
countries would be much cooled by their solution and our winters in this latitude 
would be rendered much milder for perhaps a century or two, till the masses of ice 
became again enormous. 


His reputation was now perfectly secure: he retired to the refined sim- 
plicity of his garden near Derby and began one other poem, The Temple 
of Nature, besides other smaller works such as a pamphlet on Female 
Education, in which he anticipated by a century the humane theories of 
modern nurseries and schools, advising no correction for children but 
irony, and standing almost alone against the mechanical bastinado that 
rang throughout England, drummed by tawse, whip and birch on the dis- 
mal persons of unworthy infants. In 1799 his eldest son, a young man of 
the greatest promise, drowned himself in a hypochondriacal fit, a calamity 
which cast a great grief over the last few years of his father’s life. Accord- 
ing to Anna Seward, Darwin’s only comment on hearing of the tragedy 
was to say: “ Poor insane coward,” after which he could not be prevailed 
on ever again to talk of him ; and this is so typical of the crabbed, proud, 
mountainous, old man that Miss Seward must for once have forgotten 
not to tell the truth. 

On April 18th, 1802, Darwin felt unusually well. He went into the 
kitchen and made himself some chocolate, he went into the garden, 
though it was still very early in the morning and walked down to the lake in 
the chilly misty spring air. At eight, he sat down to his table and began a 
friendly letter to Edgeworth, full of plans for improving his property, and 
finishing his work. When he had half finished the letter he suddenly was 
taken ill and died in his wife’s arms a few moments later, gasping and 
purple in his heavy arm-chair. Shortly afterwards appeared The Temple 
of Nature, and also Anna Seward’s Life, besides obituary articles in the 
Edinburgh Review, the Monthly Magazine and various journals. Miss 


Seward’s Life, apart from being unconsciously one of the most entertaining 


biographies in our language is full of digs and pinches which infuriated 
the Darwin family. When she has finally done with facts, she goes out 
of her way to disprove odd legends about him so that they may again 
come into circulation. The dangerous woman is happy to make her hero 
ridiculous thus : 

A strange habit was imputed to Dr. Darwin, which presents such an exterior 
of idiot-seeming indelicacy that the author of this tract is tempted to express her 
entire disbelief of its truth : viz ; that his tongue was generally hanging out of his 
mouth as he walked along. She has often, of late years, met him in the streets of 
Lichfield, alone and musing, and never witnessed a custom so indecent. From the 
early loss of his teeth, he looked much older than he was. That loss exposes the 
tongue to view while speaking and Dr. Darwin’s mouth certainly thus disclosed 
the ravages of time, but by no means to any offensive degree. 


The Temple of Nature is the dullest piece of knitting that Darwin’s loom 
was able to produce. The verses are as hard and heavy as the pebbles in 
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Miss Seward’s necklace, the sentiments are dragged up from the recesses 
of a scientific primer. The Temple is built to hold the “ beautiful and 
sublime image of the operations of Nature in the order, as the Author 
believes, in which the progressive course of Time presented them.” 
The beauty and the sublimity of Nature are recorded after this manner : 
The stamen males with appetencies just 
Produce a formative prolific dust : 
With apt propensities the styles recluse 
Produce a formative prolific juice. 
and again : 
In earth, air, sea, around, below, above, 
Life’s subtle woof in Nature’s loom is wove, 
Points glued to points a living line extends 
Touched by some goad, approach the bending ends ; 
Rings joined to rings and irritated tubes 
Clasp with young lips the nutrient globes or cubes 
And urged by appetencies new, select, 
Imbibe, retain, digest, secrete, eject. 
In branching cones the living web expands, 
Lymphatic ducts and convoluted glands ; 
Aortal tubes propel the nascent blood, 
And lengthening veins absorb the refluent flood. 


The even flow of the poem is never interrupted by the necessity of giving 
it any definite meaning, and only when Darwin can return to the tender 
loves of shrub and fish, does emotion take the place of vapidity. There 
is a most moving passage of parental affection : 
. Unknown to sex the pregnant oyster swells 

And coral insects build their radiate shells ; 

Parturient sires caress their infant train 

And heaven born STORGE weaves the social chain ; 

Successive births her tender cares combine 

And soft affections live along the line. 


The artful poet evidently hopes that his inferior readers will take Storge 
for a kind of fish. ; 
So the poem goes on, clattering, bouncing, waddling alternately, as its 
author stared from his carriage window, driving from a consumption to a 
hemorrhage, half concerned with drugs and broken limbs, half concerned 
with caesura and rhyme. There was never any place for imagination in 
the carriage; it was too full of fruit and books. Meticulous observation 
of the simple fields and the scientific phenomena of ailing rustics and the 
disconcerting universe that lay about had to supply the place of imagina- 
tion. There was never any place for subtle rhythms, careful choice of epithet, 
or another rhyme than the obvious. The high carriage swayed too much 
on the Derby roads, it threw subtlety out of joint, turned light fancies into 
wheezy spondees, and happy knacks of phrase into one formula wherever 
possible—‘‘ Suns sink on suns, and systems systems crush”’; ‘* Clouds 
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followed clouds and mountains mountains urged.” Why, you can spin 
poetry on this small machinery for ever, and always to the tune of ten 
shillings a line. 

Erasmus Darwin is a person easily forgotten; his great round shoulders, 
his sharp sarcastic eye have no terrors for us any more ;_ his verse has no 
power to move, his prose no need to instruct. Yet there is still a vitality in 
this lesser Johnson, still a fire in the cumbrous artillery with which his 
observation battered the countryside. And it is an agreeable evocation to 
fancy the doctor in his sulky, placidly, stolidly noting down the behaviour 
of Nature, and leavening his researches with sweets and strawberries ; 
trundling huge epithets, like waggons, across his mind—diffusive— 
circumjacent—vegetative. There have been few worse poets ; few more 
enlightened minds, yet, like Mongolfier’s balloon of which he was so fond, 
he has dwindled wholly out of sight : 

So on the shoreless air the intrepid Gaul 
Launched the vast concave of his buoyant ball— 
Journeying on high, the silken castle glides, 
Bright as a meteor, through the azure tides : 

O’er towns, and towers, and temples, wins its way 
Or mounts sublime and gilds the vault of day. 
Silent with upturned eyes unbreathing crowds 
Pursue the floating wonder to the clouds ; 

And flush’d with transport, or benumb’d with fear, 
Watch, as it rises, the diminished sphere. 

Now less and less—now scarce a speck is seen 
And now the floating rack obtrudes between. 
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THE FIFTY BOOKS OF THE YEAR 
(To the Editor of Tue Lonpon Mercury.) 


IR,—May I, as Chairman of the First Edition Club, draw the attention of your readers 

to an exhibition shortly to be opened which will, I hope, not only interest book-collectors 
but also influence book production ? 

For some years past a committee chosen from members of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts has selected fifty books of the year which, having regard to the conditions under 
which they were produced, and the problems facing the designers, seemed to the committee 
the best examples of American printing for that period. 'The books so chosen are shown 
every year in the Grolier Club, in the Metropolitan Museum of New York, and also in most 
of the larger American cities. 

These exhibitions have been of very great service to the printing community in the 
United States by emphasising for publishers, as for readers, the possibilities of better pro- 
duction open before them ; they have helped printers by increasing the demand for good 
work, and they have also helped those book-collectors who wish to have on their shelves the 
best examples of contemporary typography. 

It has long been felt that some such demonstration of English printing was very desirable. 

General exhibitions of recent books put out by publishers were, until last year, organised 

by the Bibliographical Society, but it was felt that the element of selection which was the 
chief feature of the American scheme was to be preferred. 
' The Bibliographical Society does not propose to hold any exhibition during the present 
year, and has shown its good will by offering a contribution to the cost of those of the First 
_ Edition Club, to which its members will not be admitted. A committee has therefore chosen, 
from the books submitted by the English publishers, fifty volumes which seem to them best 
to deserve a place. In making the selection a given number of marks has been allotted for 
the paper used—the binding—the typographical arrangement—the machining—the general 
effect—and the relation to price. 

These fifty books will be on exhibition in the First Edition Club, 17, Bedford Square, 
W.C.1., from Tuesday, June 25th to July 24th, side by side with a set of the American 
books which have been very kindly lent by the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 

It is intended to make this exhibition an annual one, so that from this time onward the 
best American and English books of the year will be shown simultaneously side by side in 

London and New York. 
_ Readers of your columns who are interested in the cause of good printing in this country 
may see the exhibition upon applying in writing to the Secretary of the First Edition Club 
for cards of invitation. 
Yours, etc., 
GrorGe C. WILLIAMSON. 
Guildford, Surrey. 


MARK TWAIN 
(To the Editor of Tue LoNDON Mercury). 


IR,—I am writing a life of my kinsman Samuel L. Clemens [Mark Twain]. If any 
Stealer of Tue Lonpon Mercury have letters or other information regarding the 
American humourist, will they please communicate with me? I am stressing his earlier 
years particularly.—Yours, etc. 


Mark Twain Society, Mayfield, California, U.S.A. Cyrit CLEMENS. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL NOTES 
HAVE several times ,in these notes, commented upon the series of Centaur 


7 
. 


Bibliographies published by the Centaur Bookshop, of 1224 Chancellor Street, — 


Philadelphia, U.S.A. Recently I received another of these books, Mr. Vincent | 


Starrett’s Ambrose Bierce: A Bibliography, an octavo of approximately 120 pages, 
of which three hundred copies are published, at $3.50 each. There is a certain air 
of mystery about Bierce’s career that makes him—or rather, makes his books— 
additionally attractive to book-collectors. To begin with, we do not really know 
whether to class him among living or dead authors. He would be 86 were he alive 
now, and he was last heard of in Mexico some fifteen years ago. Possibly he is dead— 
but I believe that his death has never been actually proved. Then several of his books 
were written pseudonymously—which always adds to the pleasures of the chase— 
and among these were his three earliest books, which appeared first in England (not 
in America), and were written under the name of ‘“‘ Dod Grile.” They were The 
Fiend’s Delight, 1872, Nuggets and Dust, 1872, and Cobwebs, 1873 ; and Bierce also 


used the same pseudonym for his contributions to Tom Hood’s Comic Annual for — 


1874, 1875 and 1876. The same publication, for the year 1873, contained a contribu- 


tion written by Bierce under his own name. It is therefore clear that English collectors | 
have an equal chance with Americans of picking up Bierce’s books, since those first — 


published in England are probably (I say probably, because I have no personal know- — 


ledge of the matter) commoner in English bookshops than in those across the Atlantic. 
The main part of Mr. Starrett’s bibliography is devoted to collations of Bierce’s 


first editions (and of a few important other editions) and to notes on their contents, — 


bibliographical points, and the like. There are other sections, however, which are 


concerned with Bierce’s contributions to books and to periodicals, and to criticisms — 


of his work. In connection with the contributions to periodicals, it is worth noting 
that Mr. Starrett records that Bierce edited (and largely also wrote) two periodicals, 
The Lantern and Figaro, during the period that he was in London. So here are two 
more things for us English folk to look for—since Mr. Starrett has been unable to trace 
any copies of either of them. Finally, let me record my impression that this biblio- 
graphy is a favourable example of the useful series to which it belongs. 


fl Bis BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY—which continues to give its members 
as good value for their subscriptions as any society I know—has just issued to 
them a handsome quarto, Facsimiles and Illustrations, No. 1. This volume contains 
German Renaissance Title-Borders, selected by Mr. Alfred Forbes Johnson. Eighty- 
six examples are reproduced in facsimile, all save one being from books in the British 
Museum. The single exception is from one in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
The period covered is approximately the quarter century from 1510 to 1535, and 
many of the borders reproduced are extremely effective and decorative. In his 
Introduction, Mr. Johnson points out that in the fifteenth century one-piece borders 
were rarely used in German books, but that borders, when used, were usually made 
up of several strip wood-blocks. It was after about 1510 that the border, cut in one 
block, became popular. I pretend to no expert knowledge in these matters, but it 
appears, from looking at these reproductions, that some at least of them (numbers 
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11, 16 and 52, for example), though designed as wholes, were actually printed from 
four blocks so arranged as to form a border. Mr. Johnson also points out that these 
borders fall into three groups, the pictorial, the architectural (designs founded, 
that is to say, on the arch or on classical columns), and the purely decorative, and 
that most of the finest designs—as one might expect—belong to the last group. 
Writing as a member of the Bibliographical Society I may express the opinion that, 
if future volumes of this series of Facsimiles and Illustrations are as good as this one, 
we shall be fortunate indeed. But then one learns to expect good fortune of this 
kind in membership of this very competently managed Society. 


AV now to revert, for a few minutes, to my somewhat disconnected notes on the 
Acommoner first editions of Tennyson. But before doing so may I thank the 
various correspondents who have written to me about Enoch Arden? about which 
book, incidentally, I still hesitate to come to any definite conclusion. Another 
Tennyson first edition which presents an interesting problem is Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After, etc, 1886. This is a very common book, which was published by Messrs. 
Macmillan in December, 1886. The curious point about it is that copies exist with 
two different half-titles. In some the half-title reads thus : 


LOCKSLEY HALL 
SIXTY YEARS AFTER 


AND 
THE PROMISE OF MAY 
In others thus : 
LOCKSLEY HALL 
AND 


THE PROMISE OF MAY 


Neither of these half-titles seems to be a cancel-leaf, and I have not detected any other 
_ difference between the two issues of the book—for certainly I feel that in this instance 
we can fairly say that there are two issues. But which is the earlier I have no notion. 
One might argue that the four-line half-title was the earlier and was suppressed 
because it read as if Locksley Hall and Sixty Years After were two different poems. 
_ On the other hand, one might argue that the three-line half-title was the earlier and 
was suppressed because the book did not contain the first Locksley Hall poem, but its 

sequel Locksley. Hall Sixty Years After! Neither issue seems to be rarer than the 

other. Moreover I have seen presentation copies of each issue dated in the month of 

publication—se that clearly there was no long period between the two issues. And 

that is as far as I can take the elucidation of this particular point—which I must 
leave to the attentions of better brains than mine. Next month I hope to add another 

Tennysonian note. But as a compensation for the brevity of this one let me add one 

little bit of information for the benefit of those who are amusing themselves by 

collecting the humbler Tennyson first editions. It is this—that a recent search of a 

large number of bookshops, both in London and the provinces, has convinced me 

that there is one of the later Tennyson first editions which is much less common than 

its mates. I mean The Cup and The Falcon, published by Macmillan in 1884. I 

don’t say this is a rare book, but among some hundreds of Tennysons I have examined 

in the last six months I have only found four copies of The Cup and The Falcon ; 

whereas of no other comparable book have I seen fewer than—I suppose—fifty or 

sixty. I should guess that this book was produced in a very much smaller first edition 

than any other published volume of Tennyson’s subsequent to The Princess. 

: 2R 
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BOUT a year ago I mentioned the Spencer Collection of Illustrated Books in 

the New York Public Library, and my brief reference brought me a kind note 
from Mr. H. M. Lydenberg, Assistant Director of the Library, and a copy of the 
revised catalogue of this particular collection. I am ashamed to think that neither 
has been acknowledged by me—and I now, however tardily, do so, with many thanks 
and apologies. The collection, a comparatively small, though very carefully chosen, 
one, is a tribute to the memory of William Augustus Spencer, an American collector, 
who lost his life in the sinking of the Titanic in 1912. Spencer’s own books, which 
chiefly illustrated the book-production (especially the illustration and binding) of 
the nineteenth century, form the nucleus of the collection. He lived much of his time 
in France, and the French influence is very strongly marked in this assemblage of 
books. The collection is not, however, by any means exclusively French, or exclusively 
limited to nineteenth- and twentieth-century books ; and it must certainly form a 
very valuable part of the New York Public Library, since it ensures that specimens of 
the finest craftsmanship are always on view in the Library, and available for study 
by those concerned with book production. 


NOTES ON SALES 


Ae the Editor explained last month, I have been occupied with ‘‘ other business ”’ 
(and in recovering from it) these last few weeks, and one result is that I have 
scarcely noticed what has been happening in the auction-rooms. However, I could not 
help noticing the really extraordinary sum of £1,410 which was paid at Hodgson’s 
on June 12th for a copy of the first edition of FitzGerald’s translation of the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam, small quarto, 1859. The book, which was published at one 
shilling by Bernard Quaritch, was at one time to be found in his twopenny box. And 
even thirty years ago, when the seller of the present copy bought it, he only paid 
seven guineas for the book, having previously refused to give the nine which he was 
originally asked ! This copy was in the original buff wrappers, which were a little 
dust-soiled, but was otherwise in good condition. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


N catalogue number 251, issued by Mr. James Miles, of 34 Upperhead Row, 

Leeds, I notice the Poems on Various Subjects, 2 volumes, 8vo., 1787, of Henry 
James Pye, who was almost the least glorious of the Poets Laureate. I don’t think this 
book can be at all common, and, however undistinguished Pye may have been as 
P.L., his poems are surely cheap at the paltry four shillings which Mr. Miles asks for 
them. So far as I can recollect the only modern anthologist who has tried to do any- 
thing for poor Pye was the late Edward Arber, who included Pye’s fable, The Myrtle 
and the Bramble, in his Cowper Anthology. I have read worse poems—and also better. 


A eee interested in Botany, Horticulture, and allied subjects should make a 
point of seeing two recent catalogues. The first is number 426 of Messrs. 
Quaritch, of 11 Grafton Street, London, W.1., and the second is number 169 of 
Messrs. Dulau and Co., of 32 Old Bond Street, London, W.I. In the former I notice 
a low-priced set (it costs £200) of a complete run of Curtis’s Botanical Magazine 
from 1787 to 1877. This set comes from the library of an institution, some of the 
bindings are worn, and many plates bear a library stamp—which of course accounts 
for the price. In Messrs. Dulau’s list I would draw special attention to the section 
of English local floras, most of which are priced at a few shillings only. More than 
sixty of these books are included in this catalogue, and they are things which are not 
always easy to get hold of when one wants them. 


+ ee 
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Ms: ARTHUR ROGERS, of 18 Eldon Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne, has sent 
me a copy of his twentieth catalogue, in which there are many attractive things. 
For example, I notice the Court Poems, quarto [1716], of Pope, Gay and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, first edition, priced £12 10s. od.—a most agreeable volume to 
possess (and I wish that I did so) since it contains, in those famous three and highly 
civilized Town Eclogues, an admirable example of the work of each of the three poets. 
Then there is a very fine and large copy, with some uncut edges, of the 1770 edition 
(that with the Life by Goldsmith) of Parnell’s Poems on Several Occasions, marked 
£8 8s. od. And, among Johnsonian books, there is William Lauder’s An Essay on 
Milton’s Use and Imitation of the Moderns in his Paradise Lost, first edition, 8vo., 
for £3 15s. od. This is, of course, the book which was the only successful attempt of 
a literary forger to hoodwink Dr. Johnson—and then it was only for a very short 
time that Lauder so succeeded. Among the nineteenth-century books I notice a copy 
of Robert Browning’s Christmas Eve and Easter Day, first edition, 8vo., 1850, in the 
original cloth, for {2 2s. od. 


TRUST that, with no more than proper egotism, I may be allowed to remark that 
things are looking up. In a catalogue which shall be nameless there is—marked 
a whole half-crown above the published price—a presentation copy from 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


BINDINGS IN CAMBRIDGE LIBRARIES. Seventy-two plates. With notes by 
G. D. Hopson. Cambridge University Press. {10 10s. 


ENGLISH BINDING BEFORE 1500. By G. D. Hopson. Cambridge University 
Press. £3 35. 


I FIND that twenty-seven years have passed since I was corresponding about 
bindings with the persons on whose researches Mr. Hobson has based his Bindings 
in Cambridge Libraries. Three of us had only just entered this particular field of 
bibliography, and we had all the freshness of youth. One wrote : “‘ Let us see if we 
cannot start a ‘ nucleus ’ for the stamped binding project ; it can only be adequately 
done if a number of people will bind themselves together and solemnly swear to 
collect and amass accurate drawings and rubbings of every stamp they come across, 
noting every point about it and its ‘ context ’"—if one may use the expression.” The 
project was never carried out, but three of us have lived to see its partial and success- 
ful application by others. Sayle, unfortunately, was too deeply interested in armorial 
book-stamps to act as guide and give us the benefit of his knowledge and experience. 

Mr. Hobson gives a brief history of the Cambridge volume : “ It was begun, well 
over twenty years ago, by two Trinity men—N. F. Barwell and H. M. Davies. . . . 
Most of the text was in type, twenty-five plates had been printed in colours, seven 
plates of 17th and 18th century binding stamps had been printed in monochrome from 
drawings by Dr. H. M. Davies, when a series of mishaps made it impossible to 
proceed ; the authors gave up their enterprise, and the stock of about 250 sets of 
plates lay derelict for many years. In 1922 this stock was purchased by the University 
Press, and the task of preparing it for publication was assumed by Charles E. Sayle, 
of the University Library.’ Sayle died without having accomplished the task. Mr. 
Hobson then volunteered, rewrote the text, added extra plates, and brought the work 
to a conclusion. It is necessary to mention this, as it accounts for the slightly unequal 
standard in the choice of specimens for reproduction, and for the inclusion of a 
forged and also of a faked Grolier binding—both roundly denounced by Mr. Hobson— 
which may, nevertheless, serve to warn the unwary collector that such things exist. 

The earliest binding in the collection is one of twelfth century French or English 
workmanship, the only representative in Cambridge of a tooled binding of that period : 
Oxford also can show but a solitary specimen. This is followed by a beautiful and 
precious example of an early fifteenth century Italian embroidered binding, very suc- 
cessfully reproduced in colour. Four plates are devoted to a highly interesting class of 
fifteenth century stamped and cut-leather binding probably executed in London by a 
binder whose name is conjectured to be Scales. A few panel stamps are included, a 
Russo-Polish binding of c.1580, a Polish binding (1527) with the initials and badge of 
John Laski, two bindings from Grolier’s Library, and one from Maioli’s ; the most 
notable of the remainder are English work. Two or three of the choicest Pepys’ 
bindings are reproduced, but one would have liked to see included the Music book, 
dated 1693 (no. 2591) and the Insignia Navalia (no. 1608), the latter exhibiting a 
delightful specimen of inlaying. 

The book derives its greatest value from the disquisitions by Mr. Hobson on 
certain classes of binding as, for example, those executed for Archbishop Parker, the 
so-called “ Norton ” and ‘‘ Mearne ” bindings, and those produced at Little Gidding, 
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about which Mr. Hobson rightly declines to be enthusiastic. These are valuable 
original contributions to knowledge. Mention must also be made of Dr. Davies’s 
delicate pencil drawings of the various tools employed by certain English binders, 
and of his researches into the history of Cambridge seventeenth-century bindings. To 
him chiefly we owe our knowledge of Cantrell Legge, Leonard Greene, and Thomas 
Buck who originated three distinctive styles, the latest of which is represented by 
the noble binding reproduced in colour as a frontispiece. 

English Binding before 1500 consists of lectures delivered in 1927 when Mr. Hobson 
was Sandars Reader in Bibliography in the University of Cambridge, and is illustrated 
by fifty-five collotype plates. It begins naturally with a reproduction and description 
of the wonderfully preserved seventh century binding on a copy of St. John’s Gospel 
found in the tomb of St. Cuthbert in 1104. This, however, is not tooled, but decorated 
with a design cut by a knife or a graver. It is not till the twelfth century that bindings 
decorated with dies are found. Of these Mr. Hobson has succeeded in finding forty- 
seven examples, all produced in the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. Until 
recently all these Romanesque bindings, as we are invited to call them, were assigned 
by writers in this country to English binderies, but Mr. Hobson gives ample proof 
that the art of decorating with figured stamps was not English but international. 
Such work was certainly produced at London, Durham, and Winchester, and con- 
jecturally at Oxford, Canterbury, and St. Albans, although the claim of the last 
mentioned rests solely on the discovery of a twelfth century binder’s stamp at 
Belvoir, the Priory of which acknowledged St. Albans as its parent house. 

The date of the latest of these Romanesque bindings is about 1250. Then another 
break occurs. No stamped English bindings of the fourteenth century have as yet 
been identified. They reappear again about the year 1450, and were produced, in 
highly developed styles, at Canterbury, Salisbury, and Oxford. The earliest Oxford 
bindings are specially interesting as they not only reproduce twelfth century styles, 

_ but are decorated with dies of twelfth century design. An excellent example of these 
archaic Oxford bindings is reproduced in plate 35. Other interesting reproductions of 
leatherwork and bindings are an English fifteenth century leather box, three bindings 
from Caxton’s workshop, and four from Cambridge, executed at the end of the 
fifteenth century. Among the appendixes special attention may be called to those on 
Early Irish bindings and satchels and English cut leatherwork, 1300—1500. 

Mr. Hobson’s lectures have entailed much research on the history and culture of the 
twelfth century, and a minute investigation into the designs used by the early die 
engravers. In their published form they definitely place him as the chief authority 
on English bindings. My only complaint is that he has not recorded on the plates the 
titles of the books contained in the bindings, nor has he always stated them in the 
text. 

The pictorial side of book-binding has been adequately (and expensively) treated 

in this country. We now require a cheap handbook like Dr. Hulshof’s De Kunst der 
Oude Boekbinders with as many reproductions of rubbings of stamps as possible. Then 

if we all ‘‘ solemnly swear to collect and amass, etc,” we shall enable Mr. Hobson to 
write the last word on the history of English bookbinding. 


STRICKLAND GIBSON 
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CHRONICLES 
THE FINE ARTS 


SCULPTURE ON THE NEW UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OFFICES 


RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
BY RICHARD SICKERT, A.R.A., P.R.B.A. Leicester Galleries 


Y a queer coincidence the London Underground Railway has become an 

eminent patron of modern English art. It is mainly responsible for the very 

high level reached by the English poster of to-day and now it has erected for 

its new offices a striking and unusual building adorned by sculpture of an 
unacademic character. This sculpture is, of course, only a minor feature of the 
building which consists of a central block with four wings radiating out and thus 
avoiding the usual office ‘“‘ well”? with its dismal lighting. As with most modern 
architecture, the effect is gained through the blocked out masses with their stark, 
bewindowed surfaces and through the stately recession of the building at the top. 
There is little place for sculpture, and what sculpture there is must be in keeping 
with the flat planes of the building. High up near the outer corners of each of six 
sides of the wings (the two other sides are hidden from view) a figure has been carved 
in relief, and over two doors are sculptures by Mr. Epstein, representing one Night, 
the other Morning. Among the other sculptors employed are Mr. Eric Gill and Mr. 
Moore, of the Royal College of Art. The firm of architects which has designed this 
building also designed the Hudson memorial. It is reassuring to see that they have 
been undeterred by the outcry raised over Mr. Epstein’s carving of Rima for that 
memorial and have employed Mr. Epstein for the principal sculptures of this important 
building. And again Mr. Epstein has produced work which, to say the least of it, will 
be a fine education for the English people. They may laugh or rant, but the impression 
sinks in silently and unnoticed, and gradually they grow accustomed to sculpture that 
is neither academically photographic nor simperingly pretty. I do not feel the same 
enthusiasm over all the sculptures on the building and I am prepared to join the philis- 
tines against the frog-like figure by Mr. Moore to the left of Mr. Epstein’s Night 
This carving, in fact, and Mr. Epstein’s carving seem to me to present a sharp con- 
trast behind an apparent similarity in general conception and execution (Mr. Epstein 
strongly disagrees with me). Mr. Moore’s represents modern formalism empty of 
meaning, while Mr. Epstein has employed a very profound acquaintance with the 
Eastern sculpture admired by the modern formalists and also an understanding of 
the modern aesthetic principles to express a meaning. This, of course, is not quite 
the right way of putting it, because if Mr. Epstein had gone to work literally in this 
manner he would have produced an academical piece which could easily be split up 
into three superimposed elements or strata, scholarship in Assyrian, Egyptian, 
Chinese and Gothic sculpture, influence of modern theories of abstract form and 
dogmatic or literary meaning. And this is precisely the charge that is brought by that 
class of Mr. Epstein’s detractors who condemn his work not as ugly, but as funda- 
mentally uninspired, though academically clever. It would, of course, be a new kind 
of academicism, based, not on Greek sculpture, but on the earlier oriental master 


sculptors. And on top of this, they say, he introducesa literary significance. Night, 
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for instance, is big and terrible and soothes helpless man to a swooning sleep in her 
arms. And so Mr. Epstein gives night an awesome face and a very big hand to hold 
the heavy head. But that is all that there is to it : a set of coldly thought out symbols 
to denote certain associations of idea. The matter can be argued about, but it cannot 
be proved, except by that kind of proof which is just looking. I do not agree with this 
condemnation of Mr. Epstein’s Night any more than I agree with the assertion that it 
is ugly. In the one criticism it is the application of principle rather than the principle 
which is at fault : in the other both principle and application are muddled : for it is 
alleged that to be beautiful a work of art must represent ideally beautiful features. 
This rules out a large part of the great sculpture of the past, including that of Dona- 
tello, Michel Angelo and Rodin. It funks a large conception. Life, as a whole, is 
anything but ideally beautiful or pretty, although these qualities have their places. 
There is indeed ugly sculpture, but this is because of the mind of the sculptor and 
not because of his subject. Here again once the principle is stated, it is a matter of 
looking, which is the beginning and the end of the process and it may take some years 
before the film of superficial impressions incited by Mr. Epstein’s carving is cleared 
away. For what we actually see on the first superficial reaction is quite different from 
what we see on a more intimate acquaintance. The impression gained from a first 
sight of a photograph of Mr. Epstein’s carving was mixed. The head of Night seemed 
a big conception : the prostrate body was a little repellent. But the actual carving 
gave such a sense of significance that the first repulsion was dimmed. The emotional 
conception of night is terrific, a primaeval night, overawing, mysterious and prophetic 
and in her lap lies a prostrate body, lax and heavy with sleep. Mr. Epstein has worked 
by imagination and not by rote, and he has worked in the medium and in harmony 
with the scheme of the building. The only part which shows uncertainty is the base 
of the sculpture where the difficulty of the joint of the stone has not been completely 
overcome. 

At the time of writing the carving of Morning is still unfinished and concealed from 
view and it is difficult to get a correct impression from inspection close at hand. 
Between the knees of a powerful male figure a child rises and stretches—the child is 
over six feet—the child’s figure is beautifully carved and moulded, and from a side 
view the seated figure gives a sense of colossal power : but a judgment of the whole 
group must be deferred. 

The most that can be said about the other carvings, including Mr. Gill’s, is that they 
are unobjectionable and that in design they grow out of the building. Nevertheless 
I feel doubtful whether there is really a place for them. The single figures suddenly 
appearing towards the end of a long plain frieze seem isolated and unhappily sus- 
pended. There should either be more of them or they should not be there at all. 

Mr. Sickert has certainly extended his reputation among the general public by his 
retrospective exhibition : but he could scarcely have intensified it among the circle 
of his admirers. There was little that was new, but the collected edition was welcome 
and decidedly impressive. I have read that, while in style Mr. Sickert is deeply im- 
bued with French Impressionist painting, in the quality of his humour he is essentially 
English. I have looked in vain for humour in the actual paintings, drawing or etch- 
ings. Wit Mr. Sickert possesses as a man and a writer, but it never penetrates nearer 
to the paintings than the usually irrelevant titles. And while these titles seem to be a 
kind of safety valve for some “literary” impulse which has been well and wisely 
suppressed in the paintings, they had most of them better be dispensed with. For 
they mislead and distract. Not is it in a “‘ subject picture ”’ such as the well-known 
Ennui that Mr. Sickert is at his best and purest, but in what are exclusively studies in 
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“ effects”, the mystery of dim-lit, dimly peopled theatres, beauty stirring vaguely in 
grubby interiors and suddenly glowing in incandescent effects of light on landscape 
and street. Although he has a reputation of being a student of the macabre, Mr. 
Sickert really possesses a taste for a keen quality of beauty, but his artistry sometimes 


gets the better of him. 
HOWARD HANNAY 
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CAPRICE. By Siz. Vara. St. James’ Theatre. 

PERSONS UNKNOWN. By Epcar Wattace. Shaftesbury Theatre. 
LA VIE PARISIENNE. By Orrensacu. Lyric, Hammersmith. 
MARIETTE. By Sacua Guitry. His Majesty’s Theatre. 


pees critic who writes about several plays in one article seldom finds 
himself able to applaud more than one or two out of each batch. It is not generally 
known that dramatic critics are the kindliest and mildest of men and that there is 
nothing they enjoy so much as praising a piece. When they have to condemn, they do 
so with pain and sorrow and it is a fact, well-known to all regular first-nighters, that 
the melancholy gentlemen who are so obviously choking down their sobs in the 
corridors and foyers between the Acts are the critics, beginning to realise that once 
again their noble natures will shortly be pouring out five hundred words of pure 
vitriol. But when he is able to applaud, who so joyous as the critic as he bounds into 
his cab and drives to Fleet Street, trolling a merry stave as he goes? No one. It is 
then that he is really happy and contented. 

But the writer of an article on several plays very seldom experiences this pleasant 
sensation. There is always one wretched affair that lets him down and he is extremely 
lucky if it is only one. Often and often there are two, three, four or even five wretched 
affairs and the critic grows more and more melancholy, and the skies grow darker and 
darker, and the critic’s valet or one of his butlers has to go round to the Army and 
Navy Stores for another quart of vitriol. 

This month is the great exception, the gala month. Four plays to applaud, four 
sets of acting to admire, four productions to praise. It is a moving and solemn 
occasion. S 

The first is Caprice, translated from Hungarian into American, and played by the 
New York Theatre Guild. It is a bright cheerful piece in itself, Viennese in setting and 
in spirit, and might entertain if acted by competent amateurs. Acted by the Theatre 
Guild it became positively brilliant. Mr. Alfred Lunt and Miss Lynn Fontanne are 
astonishing as a pair and astonishing as individuals. Complete masters of the art of 
comedy-acting in allits subtleties and shades and tones, they are also masters of the art 
of team-work. In this country the only real team-work is that of the great Irish actors 
and actresses, Messrs. Sinclair and O’Donovan,Miss Mair, MissAllgood and the rest of 
them, and when they are not in London people are apt to forget that team-work exists. 
If the first-rate is forgotten, the second-rate gets a splendid chance to spread itself and 
pass itself off as the superior article. The Theatre Guild has descended into London 
with a loud report and in a single evening transformed the second-rate into the 
third-rate. The acting has to be seen to be believed. It is stupendous. The interrupt- 
ing and counter-interrupting and simultaneous talking are a triumph of skill. Miss 
Fontanne and Mr. Lunt have carried the “ naturalistic” style to such a pitch of 
perfection that they can talk simultaneously, very rapidly and very quietly at that, in 
such a way that the audience can hear and understand every word that both of them 
are saying. The rest of the cast were also admirable and the production was smooth and 
easy. Nothing so good for English acting has happened for many years as the arrival 
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of Miss Fontanne and Mr. Lunt. They have not only put the second-rate in the place — 
where it belongs, but they are showing, every evening, to what a height the art of — 
comedy-acting can be raised. 

Persons Unknown is Mr. Wallace at his best. There"is no attempt to be highbrow 
or clever and none of Mr. Wallace’s feeble love-scenes. It is simply an exciting 
entertainment with plenty of wit and plenty of amusing dialogue. The only major 
flaw in the piece is that the identity of the villain is carefully concealed right up to the 
end. It is one of Mr. Wallace’s little failings that he still does not know the difference 
between a novel and a play. The tricks that suit the one do not necessarily suit the 
other and the concealment of the identity of the villain is one of these tricks. A minor 
flaw was that there was no explanation how the police finally got upon the murderer’s 
track. But apart from these two, the play is capital fun and is well acted. The police- 
men are all very convincing, especially Mr. John Turnbull and Mr. Jack Martin, and 
Mr. Gordon Harker makes an admirable crook, and as Mr. Wallace’s knowledge of 
police-methods is only equalled by his knowledge of crook-methods, everyone had 
plenty of opportunities. Persons Unknown is a thoroughly good show and a great 
advance upon Mr. Wallace’s earlier plays. 

La Vie Parisienne at the Lyric, Hammersmith, is the third of the quartette and it is 
a delicious bit of fun. Sir Nigel Playfair, who produces it, has written a note on the 
production which appears in the programme, explaining just how much of the piece is 
Offenbach and how muchis Hammersmith. “‘ As Mr. George Moore says,” he writes, 
** of another composer, the spirit of Offenbach did not, could not, really survive Sedan. 
Much less could the actual jokes of Messieurs Meilhac and Halevy survive a Channel 
crossing. We, the adapters and the producer, only hope to amuse you with an echo— 
believing that echoes, heard in the right mood, can be amusing. We do not, therefore, 
offer a translation of La Vie Parisienne, since all translations of libretti seem unsatis- 
factory. Mr. A. P. Herbert has never read the original, he has only been told as much 
of the story as the Producer considered likely to be useful to him. The French lyrics 
sung in the opera are of purely Hammersmith manufacture.” 

The music, then, is the music of Offenbach but the voice is the voice of Mr. Herbert. 
And never has Mr. Herbert been in better form. His “ book ” is good, his lyrics 
delightful. Mr. Noel Coward ought to study Mr. Herbert’s methods as closely as 
ever Watson studied Holmes. There is all the difference in the world between their 
lyrics, and there is all the difference in the world between musical plays in which the 
lyrics are works of art in themselves and those in which the words are just strung 
together anyhow in the hope that the faulty elocution of the singers will muffle their 
banalities. It is just as well, indeed, that Mr. Herbert’s verses are so good because there 
is no faulty elocution at Hammersmith. Miss Vivienne Chatterton, Miss Kathleen 
Burgis, Miss Kathleen Hilliard and the rest of them sing so clearly that every syllable 
can be heard. 

The music of Offenbach, the production of Sir Nigel, the scenery and costumes all 
combine with the actors and Mr. Herbert to make La Vie Parisienne one of the gayest 
and pleasantest of all the Hammersmith sequence of gaiety and pleasure. 

And lastly there are the Guitrys in their musical comedy Mariette which has had 
such a long run in Paris. 

The story opens in 1848, in the Opera House at Amiens. The singers, waiting in 
the wings, are on one side of the stage ; on the other is the conductor of an invisible 
orchestra and at the back there is the motionless figure of Louis Napoleon, his 
gloved hands resting upon his cane. After the opera is over, Mariette, the star of 
the company, refuses the Prince’s invitation to supper as she had always refused all 
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_ Invitations to supper. But when he finally discloses his identity, she surrenders to 
his rank and position and falls into his arms. 

Three years later the people of France are on the point of electing Louis Napoleon 
to be their Emperor and Mariette realises that her three years of life with the Prince 
are over and that they must part for ever. On the night of the coup d’état, there is the 
_ historic supper-party in Mariette’s villa at Saint Cloud and the meeting of Louis 
Napoleon with his uncle Jerome, once King of Westphalia and youngest brother of 
the first Napoleon. At the end of it, Mariette sings for the last time her song out of 
the opera, but as she sings her lover slips out unnoticed and rides for Paris and 
Empire. Mariette turns to him for her last kiss and finds that he is gone. And then 
she lives to be a hundred years old and in the same salon in the villa at Saint Cloud she 
describes the historic scene to a journalist. But she gets it all wrong. She cannot 
remember what King it was who came to the supper—Saxony, Bavaria, anyway it 
_ was one of those German kingdoms. She invents a long and complicated menu. The 
journalist eagerly writes down imaginary details and vague shadowy half-memories 
and so the play ends. 

Mariette is described as a musical comedy, butit is not a musical comedy in the 
sense that the phrase is used at the Gaiety or at Daly’s. It is really a comedy in which 
there is some music. The first act, a gentle parody of opera, is musical and there is 
_ Mariette’s song in the third act, but for the rest it is pure comedy. 

London knows its Guitrys by this time and regards them very much as Germany 
regards Shakespeare, as a possession that is almost a national possession. It is enough 
to say that they never disappoint us. They never fail to charm and to dazzle, they never 
fail to make us think we can understand French a good deal better than we do, and 
they never fail to make our general level of English acting a little insipid. What with 
_ Miss Fontanne and Mr. Lunt and the Guitrys, the English stage is getting plenty of 
- instruction. After the brilliance of M. Sacha Guitry and Mademoiselle Yvonne 
_ Printemps, M. Aquistapace, as King Jerome, comes a good third. 


FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS 


July is apparently to be a fairly slack month and there are only two outstanding 
events to announce. The first, and by far the most important, is the return for a 
_ four weeks’ season of M. Diaghileff’s Russian ballet. The season is at Covent 
Garden and includes several old favourites such as Petrouchka, The Three-Cornered 
Hat, La Boutique Fantasque, Les Sylphides, as well as anumber of less well-known 
ballets. 

__ The second production of interest is Mr. Noel Coward’s operette Bitter Sweet 
which has already been produced in the provinces and is due to arrive in London 
about the middle of the month when it will succeed the Guitrys at His Majesty’s. 
On July 4th there is to be an echo from the past at The Gaiety when a scene from 
the ballet Coppélia will be given at a special matinée. It was first danced in Paris in 
1870, and in London in 1906 by Mlle. Adeline Genée. 


A. G. MACDONELL 
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SELECTED POEMS. By Cart SpitTELer. Translated by ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE © 
and James F. MurrHEAD. Putnam. ros. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF CZECHOSLOVAK LITERATURE. Selected and ~ 
translated with an introduction by Pau SeLver. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 


VIRGIL : THE GEORGICS IN ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. By C. W. Brop- | 
BRIBB. Benn. 125. 6d. 


THE LATIN PORTRAIT: An Anthology made by G. RosTREvVOR HAMILTON. — 
The Nonesuch Press. 18s. . 


POETRY OF THE ORIENT. Edited by Eunice TretJens. Knopf. 21s. 


THE INFERNO. From the Divine Comedy of DanTE ALicutErI. Translated and | 
published by S. FowLEr WRIGHT. tos. 6d. 


T is a curious reflection on I do not quite know what—whether the lack of co- | 

ordination in the European book-trade, or the famous but largely imaginary lack — 
of enterprise among our English publishers or a lack of energy among our German 
translators or simply our insularity—that English readers should have had to wait till 
now for an inkling of why Carl Spitteler was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature 
in 1919. Some of us in England were disposed, not wholly without excuse, to question 
the award at the time, and the ensuing silence did not set our doubts at rest. It is 
interesting to learn now that Spitteler himself seems to have been uneasy about the 
reasons for his sudden belated appearance in the European literary spot-light. He © 
is reported to have said ruefully that forty minutes of speech in 1914, urging Swiss 
neutrality, had earned him more regard than forty years of work. Too much attention 
however might be paid to that. Poetical merit apart, one thing about him is evident 
from the merest glance at this book ; his character was simple, gentle and essentially 
noble. 

But these translations, in their inherent strength, leave little doubt that Spitteler 
was in the first flight, even when all allowances are made for the fact, which becomes 
increasingly obvious as one proceeds, that the translators know something about 
poetry as well as German. The movement of the verse is strong and simple, whether 
it deals with children at play or the larger antics of the early gods. Judging him on | 
these versions, I should say roughly that he was within reach of the historically- 
romantic side of Heine at one end of his scope and somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of our own William Canton at the other ; and unless Miss Mayne and Mr. Muirhead 
in their selection and traduction have pleasantly betrayed me, I should judge him to 
be uniformly successful at both ends. The larger poems show Spitteler at the 
top of his bent and the translators at their best ; but perhaps, instead of quoting a level 
tract from one of these, it will be more useful to show him at his most teutonically 
charming, and them surmounting what must have been one of their greatest 
difficulties : 

A troop of children scales the ridge, and cries 
Challenge to April skies. 
“Come on! No fear!” 
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Hats off. This is not play ; 
They mean to storm high heaven to-day, 
It lies so near 
See how, above, it peeps through tall green grasses . . 


Bells, intervening, peal along the path to Heaven (Spitteler, like a true Swiss, under- 
stands bells) : 
m But what of the child-army under ? 
Oh, they are all gazing in wonder ; 
“A hedge-hog !” they say— 
Heaven’s safe for to-day. 


Olympian Spring, the poem for which the Nobel award was principally made, looks 
from the few and brief extracts as if it might well be one of the best long poems of 
our time, although whether it deserved signal attention in a Europe which held The 
Dynasts and The Dawn in Britain I should not care to say. 

The Czechoslovak literature seems to deserve more attention than it has received. 
We know in England, or are supposed to know, something about Hus and Capek 
(who is, by the way, like M. Maurois and the late Jack London, rather a prophet to the 
heathen than a light to his countrymen), but one might visit many Literary Societies, 
rich in exotic culture, before unearthing an Englishman who could so much as mis- 
pronounce the name of any writer in between. Yet there have been giants in Bohemia. 
Mr. Selver might, indeed, have made more of the gusto and large humanity of some 
of these men in his excellent critical introduction. Vrchlicky, for instance, wrote 
about seventy volumes of original poetry, epic and other, more than thirty dramas 
and several shelves-full of prose and translations ; and Sladek, after living as a trapper 
on Lake Michigan, translating Hiawatha and enquiring into American civilisation, 
mixed himself up in Bohemian politics, edited papers, wrote copiously and finally 
undertook the complete translation of Shakespeare. It is, incidentally, a little saddening 
to consider how much vitality and genius must, in small countries, inevitably be put 
into translating. 

Mr. Selver, however, makes high claims for the original work of many of his authors, 
and even says that Otakar Brezina who, with Antonin Sova and J. S. Machar, occu- 
pies a third of the book, is “‘ probably the greatest artistic intellect in Modern Europe.” 
These do not seem quite the right words to use of a writer whose work is almost 
entirely mystical, but one can see what Mr. Selver means from his translations, which 
are always interesting and sometimes sound English poems. The prose does not seem 
to be in the same class as the poetry, although there is an entertaining story, in the 
Coppée manner, by Sramek, who reminds Mr. Selver, presumably in work not here 
translated, of Mr. Joyce. 

I suppose that a reviewer of poetry might do worse than wish his enemy, if he were 
so unprofessional as to have one, to write a book in or about English hexameters. All 
the same, one would have to be very learned and determined, as well as very hostile, 
to find much to score off in Mr. Brodbribb’s translation of the Georgics. Mr. 
Brodbribb admits some of his difficulties in a preface which must surely be a 
record for brevity among apologies for modern hexameter translation, and understates 
them, which must be also something of a record. He reminds us that the English 
monosyllables are the great stumbling-block, but is silent about a difficulty almost 
as great—the absence in English of that background of steadily recurring sounds 
which the inflections of Latin provide. Mr. Brodbribb’s verses are indeed prevented 
from looking or sounding very like Virgil’s, but whose are not? They retain what 
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they can, and what is on the whole more important ; they move with something of 
the Virgilian movement and follow the Virgilian metre with remarkable closeness. 
This is how he begins : 

What giveth us glad crops, what star makes timely the ploughman’s 

Labour, or his that mates, Maecenas, vine to the elmtree ; 

How cattle ask tendance ; how a sheepfold rightly is ordered, 

How to manage bee-thrift needs long mastery .. . 


There is no need to go on. He keeps up the pressure to the end, and grows humorous 
and lyrical as occasion offers. 

The Latin Portrait is a book of the kind which one expects from the Nonesuch 
Press, a book which is beautiful but not distantly beautiful, which shines on a shelf 
and yet positively demands to be carried about in the pocket of a rain-coat. Mr. 
Hamilton has sought for the great Latin passages which have been greatly translated, 
and he seems to have found them. At least one reader’s incomplete erudition cannot 
see how the collection could have been many pages longer, and his complete satisfaction 
would not allow it to be a page shorter. Actually the book contains the gratifying 
and somewhat surprising total of 340 pages of poetry to which are added 8 pages of 
introduction and 23 of balanced and unobtrusive notes. 

It is good to find modern translators holding their own. Except for a long passage 
by Dryden, all the translations from Lucretius, for instance, are by living poets—a 
fact which might not be without interest to a historian of the spirit of the age. One 
misses a few Latin poems here and there, particularly from the Catullus section ; 
but for once one cannot press an anthologist’s omissions, for Mr. Hamilton had a 
double perfection to think of. Many and curious are the ideal gift-books found by 
reviewers in the course of a season ; but for my part I have not for a long time seen so 
safe a gift as this. Those few recipients whom it would not delight it would either 
inform or flatter. 

Miss Tietjens’ enterprise in attempting a portrait of the whole secularly-lyrical East 
(religious poems are definitely excluded) cannot be too highly commended. If her 
collection is not a great success, that is because the first-rate translations in her field 
are few and the third-rate, innumerable. Balance was impossible, but it is clear from 
the Chinese section that she would have done well if poets had been better orientalists 
and orientalists, better poets. 

Mr. Fowler Wright’s Inferno reminds the English reader that he still has no really 
satisfactory translation of Dante, and sends him back with some haste to the dimly 
seen original : 

One night, when half my life behind me lay, 

I wandered from the straight lost path afar. 
Through the great dark was no releasing way ; 
Above that dark was no relieving star. 

If yet that terrored night I think or say, 

As death’s cold hands its fears resuming are . 


Give me Longfellow, or give me Cary ; or, best of all, give me an Italian dictionary | 


E. G. TWITCHETT 
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THE DEFENDANT SOUL. By Cuarzes Forrest. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
SUMMER HOLIDAY. By Naomi Roypz-SmitTH. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
MR. THAKE. By “ Beacucomper.” Bles. 7s. 6d. 

BARBARIAN STORIES. By Naomi Mircutson. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


OO: late years, the novel of rustic life, more especially that sort of rustic life which 
leads to scenes of illicit passion and sudden death, has been a little blown upon. 
The shadow of Hardy lay dark over it. There was perceptible to the reader a rather 
comical sigh of relief as the writer slipped unobtrusively out after Mr. Hardy from the 
polite drawing-room to the farm-kitchen where (in novels) occur those brutalities, 
from murder downwards, which are so easy to write about “ strongly.” Mr. T. F. 
Powys’s attempt to create a diversion by making ironical grotesques out of the same 
materials produced some unusual books but not, I think, any that can be reckoned as 


_ important. 


Here, however, is a novel of rustic life, based on a famous murder-case, the murder 
arising out of adultery, which takes a high place among all the works of fiction pub- 
lished during the last ten years. But Mr. Forrest does not follow the usual formula. 
For all the appeal that is made to the eye of the reader, the story might take place in 
Clapham or, for that matter, in a desert, as easily as in Suffolk. With this goes an 
unusual omission to appeal to the reader’s ear by any use of dialect or local turns of 
speech. As a result, the book presents a strangely bare, almost bleak, appearance, but 
at the same time it gives an impression of keeping very closely and earnestly to the 
point. The surroundings of his characters are of no interest to Mr. Forrest save in so 
far as they made it possible for things to happen as they did. All these people live 
out-of-door lives. Arabella and her husband, George, are market-gardeners with 
land and a cart wherewith to sell their produce. The story partly turns on Arabella’s 
attachment to her plot of ground and to the things she makes to grow in it. Yet of 
all this, the reader receives hardly any visual impression at all: the background is of 
the sort described in acting versions of plays, all of a ‘‘ practicable ” character. It is 


not used to contribute to the general effect of atmosphere. I daresay that a greater 


novelist might so have used it, but I am certain that in the hands of a lesser novelist 


- it would have appeared to the detriment of the real subject. 


That subject is the heart of Arabella Cole, who strangles her husband’s mistress 
and twice allows him to stand his trial at the Assizes for the murder. She feels her 


_ justification, and it is Mr. Forrest’s business to show us why this is. He does so by 


tracing her thoughts after the deed, principally in the shape of an outpouring of 
confidences to a neighbour, to whom, however, she is far from confessing her guilt. 
These two good ladies converse together, while sipping their stout, in a manner that 


~ sometimes would be almost grotesquely literary, if the attention of the reader were not 


so closely held by the revelation of the psychological situation which he is receiving. 
Were this less tense and exciting, he would probably rise up in revolt when Arabella 
is permitted to say, of George’s preaching, “‘ I didn’t accept his doctrine because I 


- cried, but because I had to admit its value by a wider standard than that of Dodnash 
Chapel.” As it is, he barely notes the inappropriateness of the language, accepts it as 


—— = 


a symbol of something that she really could have said and hurries on to what she has 
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to say next. In the result, her married life, with all its sorrows and hopes, her patience 
and impatience with her husband, his own ambitions and weaknesses are laid bare 
before us. “ Bare” is the right word: Mr. Forrest has stripped the feelings and 
motives of his persons and makes from them a grim, outwardly unattractive book. 
But the truth and power of his narrative are such as to compensate us for the lack of 
outward adornment and even for a certain lack of warmth in his manner. 

Miss Royde-Smith has set herself a not altogether dissimilar problem with this added 
difficulty, that her principal character is not a mature and experienced woman, but a 
rather inarticulate girl of sixteen. Not one of her characters, indeed, is very articulate. 
A provincial druggist, his family and his assistant, and the first violin at a seaside 
hotel, provide a difficult setting for passion and high tragic beauty. Inarticulateness 1s 
not necessarily preventive of the tragic emotions but it does often stifle them at an 
early stage and is more often fatal to their artistic expression. But all these difficulties 
are here quite marvellously overcome. Winnie is, to be sure, a “ narrow vessel ”, 
but one that Miss Royde-Smith fills to the brim with heady and enlivening liquor. 
Taken to Rockmouth for an unusually luxurious holiday by her parents, she falls in 
love with the leader of the hotel orchestra. He needs to take but few steps to meet her, 
and those steps he does take and after the meeting finds her willing to go with him 
wherever he pleases. There follow disaster, disillusionment, and finally the girl’s 
death in such a manner that it is left doubtful whether she has really killed herself 
or not. She also, in her fall over the cliff, drags her lover with her, a departure from 
fact (for this, like Mr. Forrest’s story, is founded on truth) the precise reason for 
which escapes me. 

There is another departure from fact which is even more puzzling: I mean the 
discovery in the middle of the final crisis that Winnie’s grandmother has left her a 
totally unsuspected fortune of £60,000. I cannot imagine what bearing this is meant 
to have on the situation. There is one more criticism to make and that is that Miss 
Royde-Smith is rather slow in getting off the mark and spends more time than appears 
to me to be necessary on the domestic situation of Winnie’s parents and on the events 
of her own childhood. These strictures made, I have nothing left but admiration, and 
admiration all the warmer because (in circumstances into which I need not enter 
here) I have very good reason to appreciate the difficulties in the way of a satisfactory 
treatment of this subject. The initial difficulty is that of making Winnie interesting 
and credible without making her something other than she was. Her tragedy must be 
presented in the somewhat limited range of terms in which she would think of it 
herself. She must have all Juliet’s passion, but she must not speak Juliet’s verse : 
she must, indeed, speak very little in any form. George Esdaile must be to her a 
Romeo, but the severance between them must not parallel the lofty quarrels of the 
Montagues and the Capulets, but must be expressed in terms of the back-parlour of 
the chemist’s shop at Wolverhampton, of a shortage of pocket-money and the price 
of silk stockings. It is Miss Royde-Smith’s main achievement that, while convincing 
us of the truth and depth of Winnie’s passion, she keeps her a limited and immature 
creature, even something of the child, to the very end. This triumph is the life of the 
book and makes it beautiful. What else is to be noticed only serves this purpose— 
I mean the adroit invention of detail with which the story is unfolded and the delicate 
firmness with which Miss Royde-Smith insists on the full significance of the crucial 
stages in Winnie’s love-making. These things draw my own attention for a special 
reason, but for other readers, I think, they will merge, as they should, in the general 
effect, which, once the first fifty pages are passed, is single and impressive. 

Ardent follower as I have always been of Mr. Thake, it was, I confess, an agreeable 


a 
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surprise to me to find how well he stands the test of being reprinted within covers. It 
is not, one need hardly say, a book to be read through (and here is at least one point of 
difference from that other work with which this has so often been compared, The 
Diary of a Nobody) but it is a book to be read in many times and I think it will rival 
its great predecessor on many bedside tables. Mr. Thake is truly another Mr. 
Pooter, in a different age and in a different walk of life. But he is also a more fairy- 
like person. His is the genius of inconsequence : 


Fancy talking about greenhouses in this heat. Green-land (!) would be more appropriate, 
would it not ? I mustn’t ramble, but it is so hard to concentrate. One’s brain seems to 
melt. I wonder if there will be a drought. It is so rough on the farmers when there is no 
water about—and how the cattle live is a mystery. Who would be a cow in this weather ? 
Not I! Nor you, I am sure, eh ? I am staying at my club until the heat wave passes. 

If you appreciate the subtle foolishness of the last sentence, you will enjoy Mr. 
Thake. He is never uproarious: he invariably rises from his wildest misfortunes 
with an amiable smile whether of apology or of rebuke and restores the assembly to 
decorum. We leave him, alas! in tragedy, deserted by the beloved—“ I wish an 
earthquake would swallow me. I do indeed. I called her name last night, alone in 
the billiard-room, and only the marker replied. Do try to control Saunders. At any 
rate, stop him sending me postcard views of Axminster. I do not see how they help.” 
These, for the present, are the last words of O. Thake. But I doubt not that some- 
where he is still enjoying life in his rather worried way and that Saunders is as far 
from being controlled as ever. 

Miss Mitchison continues her essays in historical reconstruction and ends this 
instalment of them with a brief excursion into the history of the future—which 
indicates that her interest in the past is of the proper character. I trust, however, that 
her sketches of years gone are more closely based on probabilities than this of the 
years to come. In some cases, certain doubts assail me. But, accurate or not, these 
stories are brisk and brightly coloured. They cover a wide ground, in space as well 
as in time, from Ireland to Asia, from the Early Bronze Age, to the Varangians in 
Byzantium in the eleventh century. The one picture of barbarism in the future is 
written in a fantastic and satirical mood. I suggest that Miss Mitchison should apply 
herself more seriously to a picture of the probable end of our civilization. This has 
been done fairly often in recent years, but never yet quite satisfactorily. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM—I 


WALTER DE LA MARE: A CRITICAL STUDY. By Forrest REID. Faber & 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 


THE MEANING OF ROUSSEAU. By Ernest Hunter Wricut. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 8s. 6d. 


THE YEAR’S WORK IN ENGLISH STUDIES : Vol. 8, 1927. Oxford University 
Press. Edited for the English Association by F. S. Boas & C. H. Herrorb. tos. 6d. 


CRABB ROBINSON IN GERMANY: EXTRACTS FROM HIS CORRES- 
PONDENCE. Edited by Epitu J. Morey. Oxford University Press. ros. 6d. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY : A SURVEY. By Leon Scuatit. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF FICTION. By Grant Overton. Appleton. os. 6d. 


LL Mr. Forrest Reid’s writings are sticky with imagination, as the long grasses 

and the cow parsley are sticky in their rich disorder between the cornstalks and 
the hedge at the rim of a field. This has created an admirable prose, and more than 
one fine scene in his novels, but it seems to me that its finest success has been in two 
volumes of criticism. In this, the second, of his studies, he has found a poet after his 
own heart, and he had found Mr. de la Mare early, in the Cambridge University 
Library, during his own undergraduate days. A responsive imagination is Mr. Reid’s 
chief gift. He fixes at once on the qualities of beauty that attract him in his authors, 
and his criticism, in the cold sense, is directed to those spots where, to him, also a 
writer, the poet has failed of his own intention, has missed his end by a conflict of 
mood, marred a passage by later revision. Thus Mr. Reid’s criticism is a fine kind of 
collaboration, and, by passing on, as it were, the mind of his subject to you, he places 
you at the angle from which you can best appreciate and judge it. For the profanely 
curious there are other meats : an unpublished introduction by Mr. de la Mare to 
Henry Brocken : a mysterious conversation on the subject of The Return, a sentence 
or two on the manner in which the Memoirs of a Midget were written, a list of the 
poet’s books, the reproduction of an excellent autographed photograph, and a fac- 
simile of a page of MS. in prose. This last is really exquisite. The handwriting is 
worthy of the poet, and the reader (if not used to looking at MSS.) should observe, 
more than once, the extraordinary beauty added to this page by the corrections, the 
scratchings out, the “‘ balloons ” (as printers call them). True, the slight eduction in 
size proves an added virtue, as the reader may test by using a magnifying glass, but 
the penmanship is lovely. The verbal quotations do their work and, in themselves, 
are the best of introductions. There have been, and will be other books, longer ones 
too in time, but Mr. Reid’s, I believe, will remain part of the canon, so thoroughly 
has he slipped by critical sympathy into the glove of his subject. The result is one of 
the best, if not the best, of Mr. Forrest Reid’s writings, to be enjoyed for its author- 
ship, for incidental remarks, as on Lewis Carroll, for its own prose. 

‘The same object, “ his own intention,” is pursued by Prof. Wright in this study of 
the “‘ main opinions ” of Rousseau, for the professor holds that “a great deal of our 
controversy has been over things he [Rousseau] never meant at all.”” The opinions 
are grouped into four chapters, which deal respectively with : the Natural Man; 
Natural Education ; Natural Society ; and Natural Religion. We cannot here run 
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through the four chapters, though the admirable lucidity of the argument and the 
consequent lucidity of the prose tempt one to a grateful summary. We must be 
content to say that Prof. Wright proves his opening argument, that “the return to 
nature is about the furthest cry that can be known from the primitivism which its 
apostle is so often thought to have espoused,” though this is rightly accompanied by the 
admission that, since the thought of Rousseau grew, there is some disparity, perhaps 
patent contradiction, between his thought as it emerged and as it ripened. His ideas 
upon education, society, and religion are similarly cleared from the detritus whence 
they sprouted, and his idea of Natural Religion is termed the resulting discovery from 
a long search in which reason, and established religions themselves were necessary 
steps toward it. Well, Rousseau has lately received a magnificent assault from M. 
Jacques Maritain, and, if memory serves me, the verdict of the French critic was that 
Rousseau preached a Christianity with the supernatural element left out. In any event, 
do not reject Prof. Wright because of M. Maritain, nor be content with the Three 
Reformers without perusing Prof. Wright. One wishes that the twain would review 
each other’s books. Then, whatever the weather might be, we should have an 
intellectual holiday. I think that Mr. Wright’s analysis is open to the above argument, 
remembering, however, that the verdict of M. Maritain would seem high praise to 
some ! The conduct of an argument can give a rare pleasure, not very easy to find. 
In the Meaning of Rousseau one recognizes the quality of this pleasure. 

The only objection to this series of annual guides to books of literary history and 
criticism written in the previous year but one, is that the series cannot help becoming 
a growing library in itself. In twelve chapters, and one more upon bibliographical 
publications, the contributions to history or to criticism, to philology, to Shakespearean 
studies, and to the different major epochs, from that of Old English to the two final 
chapters on The Nineteenth Century and After, we have a pretty thorough survey. 
Few men would be competent to attempt justice to all these. The ones within my 
own range are helpful, for more than reference. To review the Year’s Work at all 
more is required than criticism of its value, and the writers wisely spend at least half 
their space in a summary view of the books before them. Mr. Boas and Prof. Herford 
are accredited guides, and convey the fruits of their researches agreeably. Conse- 
quently, when appetite leads you to the index, and the index to the page desired, you 
are led on insensibly. Consulting the editors’ opinions on this or that work, you 
proceed to learn of others which happened to be missed or possibly had never been 
noticed. Primarily compiled to provide information and ready access, the Year’s 
Work can be read for itself, and it is hard to see where it fails either in soberness of 
judgment or in information. One must hope therefore that it has ceased to be re- 
garded as a work of reference only, that it will be read by others than students or 
librarians, for it cannot be opened without, as a rule, supplying more than the precise 
matter wanted. The English Association, which is responsible for this annual com- 
pilation, deserves all the thanks, and more, that it is likely to receive. No doubt, the 
more recondite chapters, on Old and on Middle English Studies, those indeed which 
close with the Eighteenth Century, to students and librarians, will be the most useful. 

The extracts from the correspondence of Crabb Robinson, during his visit to 
Germany from 1800—1805, will engage all who have been attracted to the strange 
mixture of dust and ore in the Diaries. We know the honest eyes, the candour without 
pretence, which made, for example, Crabb Robinson’s later glimpses of Blake at 
once so valuable and so limited. These eyes are here turned upon the Germany of his 
day, but, trying to give his unaffected opinion of all he saw, he gives himself, too, and 
is the more interesting for being typical. Cooking, Kant, scenery, little affairs with 
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officials are described as they appeared to this sturdy Englishman, who made the 
most of his natural powers of observation because he was always lamenting the 
classical education that he had missed. This honesty has its reward, and we no more 
regret his limitations than the country clothes of a carter in a town. Education, in 
the sense that worried him, might merely have made Crabb Robinson. sophisticated. 
The traveller was equally alive to the state of things in England, and writes, soberly as 
always, that “‘ injustice cries aloud from every quarter of the globe.” He was precise 
on money matters, kept careful accounts, and made the most of a small income ; 
and he found, like others, that a man who travels on his feet makes more interesting 
acquaintances than anybody. In the touches which give life and verisimilitude toa 
description he excels. No detail was too small to escape his attention, and no pains- 
taking letters are more free from dull generalities. The companionable man, by taking 
pains, perhaps also by an exaggerated depreciation of himself, makes solid gold out 
of his collection of pennies. Practically all his comments arise naturally from the 
sights he saw. As an undergraduate at Jena, too, he had the chance to observe intel- 
lectual “ systems ”’ and their propounders. The honest man rejoiced at his advance in 
mysticism! Only an honest man could have written a book so companionable, and his 
sack seems to be as far from emptiness as ever. 

Mr. Schalit’s book on the works of John Galsworthy is well named “ a survey.” 
The writer’s keen eye traverses the ground, and his summaries, in particular of the 
plays, are not only clear and excellent but even exciting. He gives the impression 
of knowing the Galsworthy literature from end to end. Each book appears distinctly. 
As summary and description this survey is very good ; but it has the cardinal weakness 
that Mr. Schalit never seems to have taken a detached view of his hero. The doubt, 
the leaven of hesitation, which the work of Mr. Galsworthy has left in many respon- 
sive, even admiring, readers, does not seem to have touched his latest scholiast. Yet 
there is a sensation of greyness, even of bias, in this apparent master of impartiality. 
Why is it that work so good should yet leave a taste in the mouth, sometimes, that the 
art which it appears to be could never leave ? There is, certainly not always but often, 
the sense of a quality lacking—is it beauty ?—which would make a world’s difference 
if it were there. The Silver Box may be impartial : Fustice is only apparently so. We 
feel that the latter has been arranged to produce an effect of impartiality, as a skilful 
advocate will disguise his advocacy to the uttermost. A simpler example is provided 
by The Skin Game. The last lines spoil the play, for a born aristocrat, one is convinced, 
in a war to the knife, would never repent of any weapon. A gentleman in peace, he 
would stick at nothing in such a war. It is the middle-class mind, not the aristocratic, 
which would maunder its regrets afterwards. To be helpful, criticism must at least 
deal with the doubt raised by all this work, but on the useful lower ground of help, 
this ‘‘ survey ” is admirable. 

Mr. Overton has written a clever and amusing book, much more like “‘ the craft 
of fiction” than its title suggests. He may be wayward, but he writes from experience. 


OSBERT BURDETT 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM—II 


THREE PLAYS. By Nicnoras Rowe. The Scholartis Press. 1 ss. 


HERE is always an excitement in reading the popular successes of a past age, 

_4t whether it be the age of Rowe, so reasonable and familiar that there is no strain 
in slipping into the minds of his characters, or the age of early Somerset Maugham, 
so remote, so bright with the reflections from a thousand lorgnettes that sympathy is 
dazzled and confounded. Now the Scholartis Press has had the good taste to reprint 
Tamerlane, Jane Shore and The Fair Penitent exquisitely and at a reasonable price, 
with a competent introduction by Mr. J. R. Sutherland, so that we can consider those 
appealing qualities which linked Rowe with public enthusiasm and understanding 
for nearly two centuries. The range of popular emotions is exceedingly small, their 
intensity limited. Either they must be sweetened and sifted or else raised to unre- 
cognizable intensity : anyhow, they must be turned away from life. Rowe, coming to 
the stage at a moment when the dreadful havoc for which Shakespeare is responsible 
was at its most chaotic, contrived for this end an ingenious formula and, having the 
enormous advantages of intelligence and insincerity, built up exactly the right plays 
to catch the attention of six generations. Not that his plays are only synthetic trash. 
They have strongly convincing merits ; nevertheless there is always the suspicion of 
a high kick in Rowe’s dignified conquerors, a little too much belladonna in the appeal- 
ing eyes of his distracted virgins. Mason, in the English Garden, has a few lines which 
justly fit his work : 

So taught the Sage, taught a degenerate age 

What in Eliza’s golden day was taste 

Not but the mode of that romantic age, 

The age of tourneys, triumphs, and quaint masques, 

Glar’d with fantastic pageantry which dimm’d 

The sober eye of truth and dazzled ev’n 

The Sage himself. 


Probably the sage was just too good for his work. He had not Marlowe’s ability to 
drape the flattest field in cloth of gold, and he had too assertive a conscience to 
degrade his talents. Certainly too the “sober eye of truth ” was usually a little dis- 
torted in the mornings, for Rowe was above all a good fellow, a sprightly doggish 
companion who sacrificed heaven knows how many masterpieces to smoky rooms, 
humorous conversation and punch. So we get a handful of forcible lines sown in a 
waste of bad Shakespeare and a virtuosity of emotion tacked on to his characters 
without much reason or excuse. Rowe’s characters would all have made excellent 
sitters to Sargent, in fact. Whenever they break away from virtuosity one has the same 
shock as when a society painter thinks for himself. In Tamerlane there is one such 
moment at which Moneses, having chattered in bad blank verse about Heaven, 
moral laws, fate and magnanimity, suddenly says : 
To be a dog and dead 

Were Paradise to such a state as his : 

He holds down life, as children do a potion, 

With strong reluctance and convulsive strugglings, 

Whilst his misfortunes press him to disgorge it. 


In such lines there is a stirring of life, but such lines are sadly rare. The best of the 
plays is certainly The Fair Penitent which begins well and peters slowly out as the 
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characters expire. Here there is a bloody domestic story of intrigue and misery } 
unconvincing as a report of life, but so intricately strung together that some sort of | 
personality is felt all the way through. Rowe has been said to begin the return to — 
nature and sentiment, to give an escape from rant and the ludicrous tragedies of the 
late seventeenth century. He does nothing of the kind. His pictures are much further 
from life than even Euphues or the horrid boredom of Lee, for these are almost frankly 
detached from life. They hang (like balloons) in an intermediate atmosphere, watch- 
ing the world, but never communicating with it; whereas Rowe’ sits in the middle 
of the world, rounding off the corners about him, sentimentalising, exaggerating, 
posing his characters in classical attitudes until their falseness cries across the foot- 
lights. That is why he was successful and why he is an example of the most dangerous 
kind of creative faculty, the faculty of imposing a sham world on simple-minded 
people, of investing unreality with so skilful a complexion that it goes straight to the 
heart of the unsuspecting. Such concrete presentations of fancy have always been 
the great popular successes. Hamlet, for instance, which is dramatically much inferior 

to the best of Shakespeare, has been so draped in absurd nonsense, so padded out of — 
shape by noisy interpreters that many people know the Prince of Denmark far better — 
than their own sons. I have no doubt that somebody’s shave has been spoiled by — 
nervous memories of the Demon Barber of Fleet Street. Yet Sweeney Toddand Ham- 
let are both equally remote from life, mutually joined together in the fact that they are 
cunningly presented by a sentimental dramatist, as specimens of living humanity. 
Rowe managed to borrow some of this specious glamour and throw it about Jane 
Shore and Calista, with the result that in the memory of man travelling companies 
were still giving the former in the provinces along with the bombastic tragedies of 
W. G. Wills and the innocent saccharine of East Lynne. As one reads any of these 
plays now, it is almost impossible to believe that simple-mindedness can be so — 
complex and various as to embrace within two hundred years, The Fair Penitent, — 
Murphy’s Zenobia, Stephen Phillips’s Ulysses, and Sir J. M. Barrie’s Mary Rose. There 

is something extraordinarily depressing in such a sequence of potential triumphs and 
actual calamity. Each author has had an idea ; each ability ; each, some imaginative — 
frustration which has led him to strike a beautifully formed match instead of letting — 
off however clumsy a rocket. In Rowe’s case it is not difficult to see why he was born 

a dabbler, born to wear the laurels but to wear them capriciously, slanted over one ear. 
One is conscious all the time that he is just snatching a moment to write when no 
one else is in the room, that he has one thought on the Scaramouches and Harlequins 
of Covent Garden, and one on the party in half an hour’s time. Surely Congreve 
and Sir Richard Temple are already on their way: there is scarcely time to write 
more than a scrap of a quarrel-scene for the fourth act. Even Addison, who has far 
less lightness of touch, less resilience of phrase or sense of the stage, could do better 
than that : he had a mental gravity which Rowe never reached, which makes Cato far 
better than anything of Rowe’s. Addison was somehow magnificent, but Rowe 
merely charming, “ old Nick Rowe,” full of inverted sophistication and little jokes 
across the table. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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HARRIETTE WILSON’S MEMOIRS. With a preface by James Laver. Peter 
Davies. 7s. 6d. 


SEVEN NINETEENTH-CENTURY STATESMEN. By G.R. St1rLinc TayLor. 
Cape. ros. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF ANNIE BESANT. By Grorrrey West. Howe. 155. 
THE BLOODY ASSIZE. By S1r Epwarp Parry. Benn. 21s. 


3 ae SIXTH DUKE OF BEAUFORT (1766—1835) was not, so far as I know, 
a specially miserly old man ; but he was guilty of one ungenerous act, and by 
that very act, oddly enough, has placed all posterity in his debt. He offered the 
beautiful but wayward Harriette Wilson an annuity of five hundred pounds to sever 
her connection with his son, Lord Worcester, under whose protection she had been 
living. Harriette agreed, and never spoke to Worcester again. (She had not really 
cared a fig for him, and the wound in her heart soon healed.) But, after all, a girl must 
live, and when the Duke fell behind in his payments Harriette developed an emotion 
much more violent and genuine than any she had felt for his son. First the Duke 
tried to cut the figure down to three hundred. Then he proposed to commute for a 
‘single payment of £12,000 ; and so at last it was settled, but not until he had been 
threatened with legal proceedings. Harriette never forgave him, and she got her 
revenge by the publication of these amazing memoirs, now reprinted from the 
original edition of 1825. As Mr. James Laver remarks in his entertaining introduc- 
tion : 

It was no creative impulse that inspired the present book, nor even a Casanova-like 
desire to live over again the scenes of former triumphs. It was a very understandable 
wish to extract money from the public by a chronique scandaleuse, and from the Duke by 
blackmail. 

Seated in her easy chair in her house in Paris (for it was part of her bargain with the 
Beaufort family that she should remain abroad) Harriette scribbled it all down— 
much of it conceived in malice, but most of it palpably, essentially true. She had 
always been fond of literature : one of her gentlemanly lovers, Fred Lamb, used to 
read Shakespeare and Virgil aloud to her in her bedroom! But until this moment 
she herself was probably unaware of her extraordinary gifts of lively narrative, witty 
dialogue, and a kind of humorously exaggerated characterisation, which, as Mr. Laver 
remarks, ‘‘ foreshadows the methods of Dickens,”’ and, like Dickens, seems nearer 
than mere accuracy to the truth. You will learn more from her about the Regency 
“ bucks,” in their most buckish mood, than from a hundred solemn history books. 
She conveys the very flavour of her epoch. And it is amusing to picture her astonish- 
ment if some prophet had informed her that one result of her calculated indiscretions 
would be that readers of the twentieth century would rise up and call her blessed. 

Her contemporaries, naturally, were less grateful. The polite world was stirred to 
its depths. Two of Harriette’s victims (Fred Lamb was one) brought actions and 
recovered damages ; but the book had run into thirty editions in its first year, and the 
authoress and publisher could afford to laugh at such set-backs as these. Another 
who threatened prosecution was no less a person than the great Duke of Wellington. 
He characterised the book as “ trash ’—“‘ a fortnight before it sees the light!” 


———— 
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exclaims Harriette indignantly—and even talked about ‘‘ hanging ” someone. Her 
answer was to caricature him mercilessly. She gets a little shrill : 


Old frights like himself, who could not be contented with amiable wives, but must run 
about to old procuresses, bribing them to decoy young girls who are living in perfect 
retirement in Duke’s Row, Somerstown [Harriette’s residence when she first met Welling- 
ton] and not dreaming of harm, ought to pay us for the sacrifice they tempt us to make, 
as well as for our secrecy. . . . And so good-bye to ye, old Bombastes Furioso. 
There is something here strangely reminiscent of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. She 

makes Wellington figure in a ludicrous incident, when he is alleged to have hurried 
round to her house immediately upon his return from Spain (we are given no dates to 
check her by) and to have stood outside the door in the pouring rain vainly seeking 
admission. Meantime the Duke of Argyle, who had got there before him, put on a 
woman’s cap and thrusting his head out of the window, and adopting a shrill, cracked 
voice to imitate an old duenna, started a long and ridiculous argument, while Welling- 
ton stood there, “‘ the rain trickling down his nose, his voice trembling with rage and — 
impatience.” Finally he gave it up and “‘ returned home to his neglected wife and 
family duties.” I do not believe a word of this story—any more than I believe her — 
other description of Wellington as looking “‘ like a rat-catcher.” It is all part of a 
plot to make the hero appear ridiculous, and the baggage deserved spanking for it. 
It would not be worth quoting, except that her account of her affair with Wellington is, — 
in a special sense, a test of her honesty. For one of the most noticeable facts about that 
great man is that he never, so far as we know, said a word “‘ out of character.” His 
conversational style is as easily recognisable as Mr. Jingle’s. And while Harriette may — 
distort the facts against him, her records of their various conversations do, for the 
most part, ring true. You feel that you are getting new light on Wellington in his 
least heroic moments. And your confidence is increased by Harriette’s rather — 
grudging acknowledgment of his kindness—he was more like a father than a lover, she 
sneers—and his generosity in money matters, which she has so scurvily rewarded. © 
On the whole, this most doubtful and most obviously doctored of her portraits only 
confirms the general impression that there was some basis of truth in everything she — 
wrote. 
I have left hardly any space for the rest: Beau Brummell, for instance. Lord — 
Frederick Bentinck, an old admirer, was with Harriette, and was peacocking in some 
““ new leather breeches ” he had just had made. At that moment Brummell was 
announced : a 

“How very a propos you are arrived,” I remarked. ‘“‘ Lord Frederick wants your 
opinion of his new leather breeches.” 

“Come here, Fred Bentinck,” said Brummell. “ But there is only one man on earth 
who can make leather breeches.” 

“ Mine were made by a man in the Haymarket,” Bentinck observed, looking down at 
them with much pride. 

“* My dear fellow, take them off directly |” said Brummell. 

“I beg I may hear of no such thing,” said I, hastily. . . . 

“They only came home this morning,” proceeded Fred, ‘‘ and I thought they were 

rather neat.” 

“ Bad knees, my good fellow ! bad knees. . 


; 
, 
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There follow several lively pages of Regency back-chat. Then there is that story, so 
characteristic of the period, of the dissolute but stingy Lord Deerhurst, who, when 
driving abroad in his curricle, would pass every turnpike at the gallop, thus cheating 
the keeper of his twopence. On one occasion, when Harriette and her sister, Sophia, 
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were in the curricle with him, a turnpike-man pursued, and succeeded in catching 
hold of Deerhurst’s whip, which he held on to, calling its owner a “‘ sneaking black- 
guard,” and loudly demanding his due. The whip broke in the struggle, whereupon 
Deerhurst jumped down, stripped off his coat, and “in an instant was hard at it 
with the fat, dirty turnpike man.” The latter had no chance, and “ after knocking the 
poor man about till he was black and blue, His Lordship being possessed of all such 
skill as his friends, Crib and Jackson, had taught him,” he calmly drove away, 
followed by the hoots of the crowd which had assembled. 

It was an age, as Mr. Laver says, when the barbarous male had escaped from the 
salon and had not yet been imprisoned in the drawing-room. But when Harriette 
returned to England to die in 1846, it was “in a world which had already felt the 
salutary moral influence of the young Queen.” All the more may the present genera- 
tion, which has reacted so violently against that influence, appreciate this malicious, 
but, in the main, authentic picture of an England in which men had not yet taken to 
dressing exclusively in black. To say that there is not a dull page in this book is to 
understate the case. There is not a page which does not contain something which 
will tempt you to put down the book, and indulge for a moment in that delightful 
game of trying to gaze into the past, with this new gleam of light to help you. 

When Mr. Stirling Taylor entered the biographical field last year with his devastat- 
ing character study of Oliver Cromwell, ‘‘ warts and all,” it was a generally expressed 
wish that we should soon hear more from so lively and perspicacious an historian. 
Mr. Taylor has responded with rather a different sort of book—a series of sketches 
of seven nineteenth-century statesmen, from the first Duke of Wellington to Glad- 
stone and Queen Victoria. If not quite so sensational as the Cromwell, this book is 
full of meat. Mr. Taylor is always provocative, but critics will find him a dangerous 
man to argue with, for in spite of his light manner, he invariably knows very well 
what he is talking about. Mr. Geoffrey West has written a notably careful and 
sympathetic life of Mrs. Besant, and this in spite of the fact that he obviously cannot 
follow her in her religious adventures. Sir Edward Parry has completely taken my 
breath away. Suddenly throwing aside his judicial impartiality, he appears as a 
fierce Whig partisan, describing the Bloody Assize and the Popish Plot in language 
which might have made Macaulay blink, and leaving us rubbing our eyes and wonder- 
ing whether Queen Victoria can be dead yet after all—or even Queen Anne. He sug- 
gests excuses for that blackguardly liar, Titus Oates, and pities him in his well- 
deserved punishment ; while he rages against Jeffreys with amazing gusto, improving 
upon earlier critics by denying him even skill in cross-examination—his methods 
were those of “‘ an inferior policeman or lower-class attorney ” ! A bracing book in 


this hot weather. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


THE BIOLOGY OF SPIDERS. By T. H. Savory. Sidgwick and Jackson. 21s. 


PROBLEMS OF INSTINCT AND INTELLIGENCE. By R. W. G. HINGsTON. 
Arnold. ros. 6d. 


THE SOCIAL INSECTS. By W. M. Wueeter. Kegan Paul. 21s. 
Bo™ fact and myth justify Mr. Savory’s apprehension that spiders are unpopular: 


The spinner be a little creep, 

And hath feet vi or viii, 

So doth equate 

His to and fro, and eke his stance, 
Syne, as his burthen be, or chance, 
He hop or leap. 


Most grievous he, and noyeth sore, 
The end of springing time, 

And in the prime 

Of summer, and by harvest-home, 
And when nip-finger winter come, 
And toes be frore. 


Equally irrational and equally genuine aversions are to be met with in connection 
with snakes, scorpions, cockroaches, cats, and even rats and mice—creatures so 
profoundly different not only in their outward appearance, but also in their powers of 
inflicting injury, that the antipathies cannot be wholly attributed either to dread or 
to disgust. Since, though by no means universal, such antipathies are not 
infrequently inherited, they must be regarded as deep-seated primitive instincts, 
rather than as fortuitous complexes derived from some terrifying experience of 
childhood. 

_ Though, as is probably inevitable in this excellent series of ‘‘ Biologies,” a con- 
siderable portion of Mr. Savory’s book is devoted to structural and morphological 
matter, which, in the case of Aranea, would seem to be chained to a terminology even 
more cumbrous and erratic than that which one would anticipate from the nature of 
the subject; yet the chapters in The Biology of Spiders dealing with habits and behaviour 
are lucid and of singular interest. The eccentric technique favoured by the males in 
copulation would be sufficient to isolate spiders as a highly specialised group ; but a 


more easily observed distinction is presented by the ingenuity of both sexes in the 


production and utilization of silk. Unfortunately for ourselves, abundant as this silk 
-1s, and adaptable as the spider has proved it to be—he may be said to devote the greater 
part of his existence to the manufacture of silken products of stereotyped patterns, 
egg-sacks, orb-nets, casting-nets, spring-nets, clap-nets, ropes and cordage, diving 
bells, hammocks, linings, and even, perhaps, shrouds—it has yet baffled human 
ingenuity to exploit it commercially. To exasperation caused by this impotence in 
the past, we may ascribe at least some portion of man’s susceptibility to araneophobia 
in the present ; but it is probably due, in the main, to the spider’s unprepossessing 
features, and to his possession of venomous fangs. The baleful effect of the latter on 
human beings would seem to have been considerably exaggerated. One genus of 
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spiders, however, Latrodectus, is indubitably virulent. Their bites have occasionally 
proved fatal to such large mammals as camels and horses, and must therefore be taken 
seriously. ‘To such small insect fry as form its normal food, a spider’s bite may or 
may not be fatal. I have seen a Wolf Spider pounce on that peculiarly formidable- 
looking rove-beetle, the Devil’s Coach-horse, and despatch it instantaneously with a 
single well-directed nip. On this occasion there seemed to be no other motive for 
the assassination than the rencontre itself. 

And I have seen a Water Spider—one could have wished for more than a casual 
reference to this fascinating genus in Mr. Savory’s book—toy with a living 
caddis-worm, which he had extracted from its case, much as a cat plays with a mouse. 
From these and other observations I have no doubt that the spider can control the 
quantity of venom ejected from his fang-ducts ; which argues a certain measure of 
intelligence. 

Professor Bugnion’s theory that instinct is fossilized, or “‘ frozen ” intelligence, and 
that it takes its origin from reasoned and conscious intelligence in a remote past, 
would seem to be supported by much of Major Hingston’s Problems of Instinct and 
Intelligence, a book of quite exceptional value, in which the author’s own observations, 
most of which have been previously published, have been co-ordinated with others 
of equal authority to establish the existence in many arthropods of an intelligence 
strictly comparable, so far as aims, failures, and successes are concerned, to that of 
humanity. But for the definite avowal on p. 269 : “ In fact not only do I find intelli- 
gence, but I regard the deliberate acts of intelligence as the source of every instinct,” 
one might perhaps suggest that two of Major Hingston’s chapter headings, ‘‘ The 
Wisdom of Instinct”? and ‘‘ The Folly of Instinct ” were contradictions in terms. 
They would certainly be so regarded by those who hold that instinct is mechanical 
and automatic, and that intelligence is the prerogative of man. Those, however, who 
can accept the idea of instinct being a rigidly circumscribed quantum of intelligence, 
which has been perfected in process of time, and eventually standardized and stabilized, 
will have little cause to quarrel with them. In this connection Major Hingston’s 
records of variability of instinct in ants, are of crucial importance. 

The evolution of ants and termites would seem to have become stabilized in an 
exclusively social stage, whose raison d’étre is propagation. Since analogous conditions 
occur in the Bee and Wasp groups ; and since the evolution of Bees and Wasps can 
be traced from solitary, independent, insect-eating individualities to social, inter- 
dependent, vegetarian castes, and would seem to be still in process of completion ; it 
is difficult to avoid the inference that the social ants and termites have been preceded 
by solitary, ancestral stocks, in which, owing to the paramount importance of the 
female roles in reproduction and rearing, female ascendancy has been, step by step, 
established. This repetitive reproduction has been accompanied by a decay of 
intelligence in the adults, or, at least, by a hardening of intelligence into instinct, i.e., 
automatism. : 

Basing his conclusions on structural and taxonomic considerations, and ignoring 
the psychological aspect of the matter as immaterial, Professor Wheeler, whose 
researches command respect on both sides of the Atlantic, would appear to consider 
that the communal dispensation of the formicary, including the caste system, the 
parasitism, and the interchange of nutriment between all members of the community, 
~ whether parasitic or authentic, by such unpleasant methods as exudation, voiding, or 
regurgitation, is a final condition. In his conclusion to The Social Insects, a series of 
lectures delivered at the University of Paris in 1925, he writes: ‘“ Moreover the 
various manifestations of the societal type have been arrested in their phylogeny at 
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very different stages, and there is reason to suppose that the arrests are partly due to 
stabilization or standardization of the environmental conditions, and partly to a 
concomitant standardization or incapacity for further development on the part of 
the insects themselves.” And again: ‘There are certainly unmistakable signs 
of morphological involution, or regression in the individual insect as a result of 
adaptation to the social medium, and they increase in number and degree as we pass 
from the more primitive to the more advanced societies.” 

Elsewhere he warns the reader that such regressions are not to be regarded as 
‘« degenerative,” but rather as specializations, the status of the individual having been 
evolved in relation to the inflexible maintenance of the community’s cycle of repro- 
duction. : 

To shudder at the idea of such apparently futile conservatism is merely to humanize 
the situation ; but are we justified in regarding the formicary, even though it should 
appear to have been repeating itself for millions of years, and to suggest the goal towhich 
sub-social insects, such as solitary wasps and bees are tending, as the last word in the 
evolution of ants ? If “ intelligence ” precedes and begets “‘ instinct,” and if “‘ instincts ”’ 
are variable, obviously the possibility exists of “‘instincts” being broken down and 
re-constituted in the form of “‘ intelligence.” Major Hingston’s records, and pictures, 
certainly tend to show either that a certain quantum of intelligence may remain latent 
in the mass-instincts of ants, ready to manifest itself under favourable external 
conditions, or that favourable external conditions may re-create ‘‘ intelligence ” ; 
just as a prism may be held either to resolve a beam of white light into its constituent 
colours, or to manufacture those same colours under the stimulus of a beam of white 
light. That most marvellous speck of grey matter, the ant’s brain, may thus be found to 


present the additional marvel of duality ; and, if duality exists in the ant’s brain, now 


manifesting itself in “‘ intelligence,” and now in “ instinct,” there seems to be no reason 
for denying its existence in other brains. 

In tracing analogies between the social systems of ants and those of humanity, 
Professor Wheeler is as scornful of humanity as is Dr. Forel. While admitting that 
the interchange of goods and services between one member of the ant community 
and another, or between members of the ant community and parasitic intruders, is 
not necessarily a just interchange, he regards such manifestations of human parasitism 
as bureaucracy, usury, profiteering, prostitution, salesmanship, and so forth—not to 
mention such caste systems as those of lawyers, priests, doctors and fighting men— 
as more definitely anti-social than anything encountered in the formicary. But both 
Dr. Forel and Professor Wheeler would seem to ignore the complications in the 
human community which have been evolved from the invention of money. There is 
not a trace in the formicary of a money market. Ants have either had too little 
intelligence to recognise its utility, or too much intelligence to tolerate its existence. 

‘‘ Trophallaxis ”’ as Professor Wheeler terms the exchange of goods and services 
in an insect community, is an exchange between castes, but does not admit of the 
intrusion of a caste-manipulation of the media of exchange. It is manifested not 
only in the central Queen/brood, or adult worker/brood relationship, but also in 
relationships with alien intruders within the nest, and in relationships, firstly with 
other insects, and, secondly, with plants, outside the nest. 
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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON HOLY SCRIPTURE. Edited by C. Gorg, H.C. 
GouncE and A. GuiLLaume_. S.P.C.K. 16s. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE: A COL- 
LECTIVE WORK. Blackie. 253. 


FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. Edited and translated by F. A. Wricnr. Rout- 
ledge. 125 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOME LIVING RELIGIONS OF THE EAST. By 
Sipney Cave. Duckworth. 5s. 


THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. By WHEELER 
RoBINsoNn. Nisbet. ros. 6d. 


THE EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By L. E..iotr Binns. Methuen. 55. 


THE CHILD’S RELIGION. By Pierre Bover. Dent. 6s. 


WRITINGS ASCRIBED TO RICHARD ROLLE. By Hore Emity ALLEN. 
Milford. 30s. 


CATHOLICISM AND THE MODERN MIND. By Micuagt Wituiams. Long- 
mans. Ios. 


CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. Longmans. ros. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. By Dennis GwYNNn 
Longmans. 10s. 


STUDIES IN RELIGION. By Henry Bett. Epworth Press. 5s. 


HE remarkable commentary on the Holy Bible, issued under the auspices of a 

well-known religious Society, has been acclaimed in some quarters as the 
beginning of a new era in the relations between the written word and the teaching 
church. To those who are at all familiar with the progress of Biblical criticism from 
the early days of Colenso and Baur to the days of Schweitzer, Loisy, Kirsopp Lake 
and F. C, Burkitt, it will appear rather as a monument than a starting-point. In 
spite of the apparent rigidity of certain Vatican pronouncements, all scholars in all 
communions are now agreed that neither the religious value of the Bible nor the truth 
of Christianity has anything to fear from an application to the sacred texts of those 
critical principles which are applied to all other literary works. This is not at all the 
same thing as to say that we all believe that all the results of any particular school of 
“criticism must be accepted as certain. It is true that on some points there is now a 
consensus of agreement so strong as to be practically universal. For instance, the 
multiple character of the Hexateuch, the existence of at least two authors for the book 
called Isaiah’s ; the non-Davidic authorship of many, if not most, of the Psalms : 
and the non-Solomonic authorship of most of the writings attributed to that King are 
opinions now hardly questioned by anyone with authority to speak on the subject. In 
the same way, the dependence of SS. Matthew and Luke on S. Mark, and the priority 
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of that Gospel ; the non-Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; the non- 
Petrine authorship of his second letter are also opinions which very few scholars 
dispute. A great deal of the dislike to modern critical methods sprang from a genuine 
ignorance of the manner in which we got our sacred books and of the character of 
patristic criticism of the Bible ; and here such an essay as Dr. Gore’s on The Bible in 
the Church will do a great deal of good. Dr. Gore has gifts as a popularizer which have 
sometimes been obscured by his great scholarship, but in this essay he has contrived 
to carry his learning lightly. The canon of the New Testament was not a thing quickly 
decided ; and all the sub-apostolic writers who discuss it do so with a freedom akin 
to that demanded by a modern scholar. ; 

It is not possible to criticize with any pretence of fullness a work of this magnitude. 
On the whole the level of the commentaries on the different books of the Bible—the 
Apocrypha is also considered—is extremely high. It is a pity, perhaps, that a 
rather more uniform plan was not adopted in the form of the articles. For instance, 
some articles give brief and useful bibliographies, other givef none. Of the Old Testa- 
ment articles, Dr. Burkitt on the prophets, Dr. James on the Old Testament and 
recent anthropological and archaeological research are the most noteworthy ; of the 
commentaries Mr. Guillaume on Job and on the second Isaiah, Mr. Margoliouth on 
the Canticles, are of outstanding excellence. But the volume’s prize piece, so to speak, 
to be found in the New Testament section. It is many years since any commentary 
has been published so brilliant, so bold, so reverent as Dr. Turner’s on St. Mark. 
He is the only contributor to the book who seems to me to move on the same religious 
level as Dr. Gore, and as a critic of insight and depth he is Dr. Gore’s superior. It is a 
pity that in his St. Luke Dr. Gore has been so severe with himself about space—some 
of the pages devoted to St. Matthew would have been better given to the third gospel. 
There has been in the last generations as great a development in our knowledge of 
Church History as in our knowledge of the Bible ; and a record of the general position 
is provided in Christianity in the Light of Modern Knowledge. The unnamed editor 
has collected some notable contributors ; the general bias of the book is rather towards 
the left, and there is in nearly all the articles a distinct tendency to take for granted 
that Protestantism is nearer than Catholicism to the spirit of primitive Christianity. 
It is a pity that the bibliographers should ignore as much as they do the work of great 
Roman Catholic scholars ; neither Mr. Dodd, who writes with a most admirable im- 
partiality on Church History to 321, nor Mr. Baxter, who continues, with less lack of 
prejudice, the history to the rise of Islam, gives Duchesne’s great history in their 
bibliographies ; and in the section on the Reformation some reference should be made 
to Grisar’s monumental life of Luther. It is, too, disappointing to find in a book the 
purpose of which is evidently to appeal to learning that Dr. Mann, in his eloquent 
essay on the Reformation period, pays so scant attention to the great names of Erasmus 
and More, in whom some of us find the only true reforming spirit of that age. There 
are many brilliant chapters in this book—Mr. Edwyn Bevan’s on Mystery Religions, 
Dr. Gilbert Murray on Religion and Philosophy, Dr. Milligan on the New Testament 
language and texts, Dr. Foakes-Jackson on Saint Paul and Mr. Webb on Christianity 
in the Nineteenth Century are all contributions any of which alone would make the 
volume notable. The book suffers at times from the curse of the specialist scholar, 
that strange oblivion about the outside world, that curious ignorance of how small a 
part in human thought his particular subject has ; and occasionally a contributor 
reproves tradition with a solemnity that makes for laughter. For instance, the scholar 
who writes of Judaism in the period just before our era, remarks, gravely, in a note on 
conservative treatment of the Law: 
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How very far removed from the scientific exegesis of the twentieth century Christian 
century their exegesis will become is well examplified by St. Paul’s recourse in I Cor. 
X. 1-4; Gal. IV. 21-31. 


as who should say, “ It is a tact curiously alien to the scientific locomotion of our day 
that Jonah accomplished part of a sea-voyage in the inwards of a whale, and even the 
apostles walked great distances.” 

The great danger in all discussion of abstruse and abstract things is that we forget to 
apply certain ordinary common-sense rules, especially when the region of controversy 
is entered. There is a good instance of this kind of error in Mr. Bett’s sincere, pains- 
taking and often beautiful Studies in Religion. He is discussing the doctrine of 
‘Transubstantiation, and much of the discussion is fair and impartial, though he 
scarcely does justice to the very strong official current of condemnation of a material- 
istic view of the Eucharist, a current only once checked by the deplorable retractation 
forced on Berengarius ; but after this Mr. Bett writes, apropos of any doctrine of the 
Real Presence, “‘ that, one would think, is a very perverse anomaly for any spiritually 
minded man to accept.” Well, one might think so : but not if one forsakes the region 
of controversy and returns to the region of fact. Mr. Bett would not, I am sure, claim 
that he was more spiritually-minded than Baron von Hiigel or Dr. Gore, or even a 
better judge of what a spiritually-minded man can or cannot accept. So the right way 
to investigate such a doctrine as that of the Real Presence, is first to admit frankly that 
men of very great spirituality and intellectual force have had and have no difficulty 
in holding it : secondly to discover, if possible, how this is, and then to give your own 
reasons for not believing in that doctrine. To begin by assuming a higher spiritual 
status for yourself is fatal ; and if you do not so begin, it is astonishing how rarely 
you will find it necessary to end with it. It is an attitude such as Mr. Bett’s which has 
been the curse of so much missionary effort ; and Mr. Cave’s admirable book is an 
example of the new spirit which the best missionaries now show in their work. 
Here is neither condescension nor contempt, but a reasoned statement of the good in 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam and Zoroastrianism, a glad recognition of their points of 
contact with Christianity, and a quiet statement of the author’s reasons for believing 
Christianity to be a fuller revelation than other faiths. A similar eirenic spirit marks 
Dr. Elliott Binns’ History of the Evangelical Movement in the English Church ; it is 
possible alas ! for Christian controversialists to be as bitter about forms of Christianity 
they dislike as about other religions ; but Dr. Binns states the need and purpose of 
Evangelicalism without finding it necessary to attack other aspects of religion. Dr. 
Binns is an historian, and he has the-historian’s gift of perspective : many of the old 
controversies and party quarrels seem very meaningless and trivial to-day, and such a 
book as his, if it represent any considerable number of younger Evangelicals, en- 
courages one to believe that Anglicans are at last learning something of and from their 
history. 

Of the two volumes on Catholic Emancipation, Mr. Gwynn’s is the better. It is an 
extremely able and readable resumé of the history of English Romanism in the last 
hundred years. He has, as it happens, an exceptionally fine basis of material to work 
on in Wilfrid and Bernard Ward’s books, in Abbot Butler’s life of Ullathorne 
and in Purcell’s and Mr. Leslie’s lives of Manning ; but it is not everyone who can 
handle such a mass of material in the easy yet full manner of Mr. Gwynn. I wish, in 
his first chapter, he had paid a tribute to that gallant enthusiast for Gothic, Daniel 
Rock ; and it is odd to find no mention of Patmore, Francis Thompson, George 


Tyrrell or Baron von Hiigel. 
R. ELLIS ROBERTS 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


os 


E have received from Mr. Basil Blackwell the first three volumes of the © 


Shakespeare Head Chaucer, which is to be completed in eight volumes at 


25 guineas. Three hundred and fifty copies are for sale as well as eleven on vellum. i 
The volumes are nobly printed, rubricated and adorned with coloured marginal — 


pictures based on the series in the famous mediaeval manuscript. We hope to do full 
justice to this edition before long. 


HE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS have issued at 7s. 6d. a new edition of 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary, with a new preface by Mr. H. W. Fowler, who has 


also revised the edition. This admirable and indispensable dictionary is without a — 


rival, and is a model of compactness, precision and completeness. 


HE latest additions to Macmillan’s Two-Shilling Series are Hardy’s Far from — 


the Madding Crowd, Mr. Hugh Walpole’s The Cathedral, and Lady Russell’s 
Introduction to Sally. The type and binding are good. . 


HE SCHOLARTIS PRESS has reprinted the second edition (7s. 6d.) of 

Sterne’s Sentimental Fourney, with an excellent introduction and notes by Mr. 
Herbert Read, whose name on a book is always a warrant of careful and thoughtful 
work. Another recent issue of this press (215) is Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, edited 
by Mr. J. P. de Castro, and illustrated by a reproduction of the posthumous bust of 
Fielding from Eton. 


E dealt at some length with Mr. J. W. Dunne’s remarkable book, An Experi- 
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ment with Time, when it first appeared in 1927. It has now been re-issued by ~ 


Messrs. Black at ros. 6d. with a new prefatory note by the author. 


HE popularity of the Pilgrim’s Progress is, and will continue to be, unabated. 
The Clarendon Press have celebrated Bunyan’s recent tercentenary with yet 
another edition of his ‘‘ dream ” (215.), edited with great diligence and exactness by 


Mr. J. B. Wharey, who has included reproductions of the title-pages, of the eleven — 


editions, with bibliographical notes on each of them, and a section on doubtful 
copies and editions and the relationship of the genuine editions. 


ESSRS. FABER & FABER are publishing Shakespeare facsimiles from the 

First Folio, with introductions by Mr. J. Dover Wilson, and a list of modern 
readings is appended to each play. The volumes which have reached us so far are 
Julius Caesar, The Winter’s Tale, Antony and Cleopatra, and As You Like It. The 
copy used for these facsimiles is in the Grenville Library at the British Museum (G. 
11631), and the price is six shillings each. 


HE DUCHY EDITION of the Tales and Romances of Sir Arthur Quiller- 

Couch in thirty volumes (Dent, 3s. 6d. each) has now been completed. The 
last four volumes are Nicky Nan, Reservist ; Foe-Farrell ; Two Sides of the Face ; 
and Merry Gardens. We have frequently commended this edition before, but we say 
again that its format is admirable, its size handy, and its price very reasonable. 


